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USA Luge recruits in BTV 

Haystack Mountain goes private 

Warm spirits for cold weather 





Wednesday, October 16 th 5pm to late 

The 4th annual Shelburne Vineyards Marquette release 
party. An evening filled with Shelburne Vineyards' 
wines . . . including the much anticipated Marquette 
varietal bottling. Modeled after the French Beaujolais 


86 St. Paul Street, 
Burlington, VT 
bluebirdtavern.con - 
m /bluebirdtavern 
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The physicians and staff of Vermont Gynecology are passionate about 
women's health, and deeply committed to providing state-of-the-art, 
personalized gynecologic care in a warm and welcoming environment. 
Your well-being is our top priority, and we are honored to partner with 
you to optimize your health. 

Welcoming new patients! Most forms of insurance accepted. 


Vermont 

^ 0 Gynecology 


KymBoyman, md Jane Conolly, md Cheryl Gibson, md Gailyn Thomas, i 


INF: FARMHOUSE COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 


Chef Joe has French Classics 


for nightly specials 


WEDNESDAY TASTINGS 

OCTOBER 16 - SALCHETO TUSCAN MAGIC 
OCTOBER 30 - LAMBRUSCO, MEAT & CHEESE 
LEARN MORE AT: 


i Williston Road, South Burlington, VT 


(802)735-1252 I www.VTGyn.com 





Join us for Peak? 


SPRUCE PEAK 

Experiences p ERFORMING 

FALL 2013 ARTS CENTER 


J&VTartbts 


AFTER THE RODEO i m 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12, 7:30PM Sf * £ . f* 

Aft er the Rodeo brilliantly infuses jazz, \ 

traditi onal blues and bluegrass, with the R hH 

reminiscent charm of cowboy folk — an 'Wt -y- 

innovative and imaginative new Americana. j, ' Wv 

Their work blends seamless, melodic tJjEj.l 

musicianship with supple three part harmonies 

with D Davis on guitar, Matt Schrag on mandolin and guitar, and Pat Melvin on bass. 


GEORGE BIZET'S CARMEN (2013) 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 11, 7:30 PM 

Carmen has lust betrayal, murder - not to menti on some of the i 
the history of opera 


PERLMAN MUSIC PROGRAM 

3RD ANNUAL VERMONT RESIDENCY 
OCTOBER 25-27 

Performances on Friday and Saturday evenings in 
Stowe and a Sunday aft emoon at Temple Sinai in South 
Burlington. Founded by Toby Perlman 20 years ago. 

The Periman Music Program (PMP) off ers unparalleled 
musical training to young string players of rare and 
special talent With a world-class faculty led by Itzhak 
Perlman PMP is developing the future leaders of classical 
music within a nurturing and supporti ve community. 


KATIE GOODMAN'S 
BROAD COMEDY 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 8:00 PM 

A rockin', somewhat raunchy, 6N0 (girls night 
out). Tearing it up from New York to LA, Kati e 
Goodman performs high-energy, in-your-face, 
irreverent musical sati re and sketch comedy 
from an uncensored mind. Check our our 
special GIRLS NIGHT OUTti cket! 


Spruce Peak _ . . , _ , „ ^ 

For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 

PERFORMING „ „ 

Arts Center Box office: 802-760-4634 


^oHiBLr/ 0<v 
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I LIBATIONS * BREWING 


MARK YOUR CALENDAR: 

LAWSON’S EVENT 

DECEMBER 7TH! 


n ©|! $4 Fernet draughts everyday - — H 

^7 23 Soulh Main Street, Waterbury, Vermonl • prohibilionpig.com 


GUILD 


3S(M? iimfiS 

Join us on Sunday evening’s for our Spit-Roasted 
Chicken Dinner! Chef Neil’s homemade stuffing 
& Guild signature side dishes served family style. 

Wrap up your weekend in good company. 


(Full menu available, tool) 


For more Info, please visit our website. 

GuildandCompany.com 

1633 WILLI STON ROAD, SOUTH BURLINGTON, VT • 802.467.1307 





WINOOSKI'S CRAFT BEER HITCHING POST 

38 MAIN STREET WINOOSKI. VT 05404 
MOLEBARVT.COM 

80g-399-S0g0 


SAM’S 

FURNITURE 

Real Wood Since 1967 

Order your table for the new year! 

$150 off all dining sets. 

Now through 10/20’ 




' Purchases of $2000 


Timeless Furniture Built to Last 

Finishing, Custom Building and Delivery, too! 

372 N. Winooski Ave. 

www. samswoodfumiture . com 
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OCTOBER 02-09. 2013 


A TALE OF 

TWO CITIES 



I t's been week of ups and downs for the F-35 fighter jet 
that could be destined for Burlington International 
Airport. The Vermont National Guard remains the 
Air Force's "preferred" host for a squadron of the planes 
— and a final decision could come as soon as Nov. 4. The 
Burlington City Council was scheduled to vote on a resolu- 
tion against the next-generation jets — but last week city 
attorney Eileen Blackwood announced the city didn't hold 
the right kind of insurance for the airport, leaving it vulner- 
able to lawsuits. That meant the vote couldn't happen at 
Monday's city council meeting and had to be postponed. 

But all was not quiet on the F-35 front Monday. 
Protesters — including ice cream magnate Ben Cohen, 
dressed in a guinea pig outfit — showed up to this week's 
city council meeting anyway. As Kevin J. Kelley reported 
on the Seven Days political blog Off Message, the antis 
are lobbying three city Democrats to join with four 
Progressives and one independent to vote for the resolu- 
tion officially opposing the F-35. The Dems are staying 
mum on how they plan to vote. 

Why is Burlington's opinion so important? The city owns 
the airport — even though it's located in South Burlington. 


That relationship has already made for some tension 
between the neighboring cities, as Council President Joan 
Shannon (D-Ward 5) explained at Monday's meeting. She 
said she and a few other councilors recently visited some 
South Burlington neighborhoods to "heal some deep 

Shannon acknowledged that airport and Air Guard 
officials haven't always done a good job communicating 
with residents around the airport. Case in point; when 
Burlington voted to support a federal plan to buy and 
demolish some homes there. Today, still-inhabited resi- 
dences are sprinkled in among empty lots and vandalized, 
dilapidated houses, and the neighborhood has a ghost- 
town feel. 

Weinberger agreed that "it is time to resolve the neigh- 
borhood Issue." Meanwhile, F-35 opponents note that the 
new, noisier planes would place even more homes in the 
noise zone deemed unsuitable for human habitation. 

Check out Off Message for more on this story, at 
sevendaysvt.com/offmessage. 
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BULLETED ITEMS 


WHAT THE f-35? 

Council's F-35 debate. 


That’s how many people 
had visited the Vermont 
Health Connect website 
by Tuesday morning, 
according to the 
Department of Vermont 
Health Access 


TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON 5EVENDAYSVT:C0M 

1. "The Real Vermont Star of Captain Phillips 
Is Still at the Helm" by Paula Routly. Meet 
Underhills own Captain Richard Phillips, 
whose true story is incredible enough for 
Hollywood. 

2. "The Undertaker's Daughter; Darcie 
Johnston Wants to Kill Vermont Health 
Care Reform" by Paul Heintz. One 
Republican political operative is making 
it her mission to derail the health care 
exchange in Vermont. 

3. “Burlington Considers Live Music, Dancing 
and Cover Charges in Restaurants" by Ken 

Picard. Restaurant owners in the Queen 
City thought rules restricted their nightlife 
offerings — but the laws don't exist. 

4. "Warren Baker Suzanne Slomin Keeps a 
Lost Art Alive" by Alice Levitt A local baker 
says her naturally leavened bread has 
brought some people back to gluten. 



d.) All of the above. 



Test out for things you already know. Get credit for your work experience 
and prior college learning. 

See how much time and money you can save with your personal PATHe by 
calling 1 -866-637-0085 or visiting our website at champlain.edu/pathe. 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 


Rule n° 12 

YOUR DEGREE PATHe 
IS AS UNIQUE AS YOU ARE. 


"I took my resume and all my 
classes that I've taken over the last 
25 years and submitted them to 
Champlain... I found it really easy 
and they were very helpful." 







NOW 

for the first time 
in Vermont... 




Mirror Mirror 

Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally fwncd ~ Locally Operated 


SEVEN DAYS 

7 SLEIGH BELLS RINGING. 


on E^ert Cathy Resmer, Colby Roberts 
-writers Charles Eichacker, Kathryn Flagg, 


DIGITAL MEDIA MANAGER Tito Machado 
MULTIMEDIA producer Eva Sollberger 
.ssistant video editor Ashley DeLucco 

circulation manager Steve Hadeka 


Robyn Birgisson, Michael Bradshaw 


via J. Kelley, Rick Kiaonak. Judilh Levine. Amy Lilly. 






feed back 

READER REACTION TO RECENT ARTICLES 


LIGHTEN UP, NURSES 

[Re Feedback: "Demeaning Cover Image," 
September 25]: My nursing school was 
one of few that still had a capping cer- 
emony. I had an issue with it, but not the 
one you might think. The cap is a symbol 
of the massive contribution that Florence 
Nightingale and modern nursing gave to 
the world. Feminists — possibly Katherine 
Plummer, RN included — decided that the 
caps symbolize subservience and a de- 
meaning, custodial position. The fact that 
nurses originally wore the caps while they 
cleaned the wards is true. The fundamen- 
tal vision of nursing was and still is that 
patients will heal better in clean, well-lit 
and well-ventilated facilities. If we don’t 
recognize the past, we can’t see the future. 
The cartoon on the September 18 cover 
[“Patients and Understanding"] is not 
demeaning nor is it a commentary on the 
present. It’s a cartoon that anyone would 
recognize as a look back. Lighten up! 

The present state of nursing is not so 
wonderful, either. It is one of the most gen- 
der-biased professions today. Less than 10 
percent of nurses are men. Fifteen percent 
of law-enforcement officers are women. 
Men leave nursing at a much greater rate 
than women. I would describe several of 
my previous workplaces as hostile. I would 
suggest that the Katherine Plummers of our 
state get more worried about how nursing 
treats men than about a silly cartoon. 


MURAL WILL BE MISSED 

I had the pleasure of meeting Isaias Mata 
and watching him paint the mural on a 
cement wall on a walkway at the Living/ 
Learning Center [WTF: “What happened 
to UVM’s mural?" September 25], It is sad 
to see the demise of such a fine piece of 
mural art destroyed either by the ravages 
of Vermont weather or by administrative 
decisions. Archival potential in the visual 
arts is fleet- 
ing at best. Oil 
paintings stand 
up well, but 
collect dirt. 
Photographic 
prints have 
just arrived at 
the 100-years- 
plus mark in 
longevity with 
the advent of 
pigment inks. 
There are other outdoor murals in the 
Burlington area that have retained much 
of their original color, but they are located 
in better-protected locations than was Mr. 
Mata’s mural. 

As you observed, the wall was poorly 
prepared for the work, and, although 
Meghan O’Rourke tried valiantly to slow 
its demise, John Sama’s decision to leave 
its replacement up to a student vote was a 
good one. I also agree with him that a large 
painting with an important social message 
may have been closer to the mission of the 



TIM NEWCOMB 








Living/Leaming Center. But social issues 
may pass just as quickly as this mural. A 
painting of Vermont's seasonal landscapes 
will no doubt be more pleasing to the par- 
ents of prospective UVM students, but is a 
sort of whitewash itself. 

Chad Harter 

LYNDONVILLE 


ENDLESS SUPPLY OF OPIATES 

Police can do daily drug sweeps, and it 
won't do anything to alleviate the opiate 
epidemic in this state because there will 
always be replacement dealers and an end- 
less supply of drugs [“South Burlington’s 
Methadone Clinic Attracts Patients — and 
Opposition,” September 25]. Even if every 
dealer were taken off of the streets and a 
fence were built around the state, drugs 
will still find a way in and there will still 
be addicts. The state of Vermont needs 
to stop focusing on arresting dealers 
and start helping addicts get clean. Even 
after the battle to get the clinic in South 
Burlington built, there is still a waiting 
list of 600 people. At this rate, the opiate 
epidemic here will never end. 

Seth Leizman 
BURLINGTON 


SAVE DOG MOUNTAIN 

When creating Dog Mountain, Stephen 
Huneck gifted dog lovers a place to go 
when suffering the loss of their beloved 
dogs [“Wanted: More Best Friends," 
September 25]. The chapel is where one 
can cry, reflect and feel the embrace of 
others who have shared the terrible pain 
of losing one's best friend. The Room of 
Remembrance exhibits countless cards, 
love letters and photos from those won- 
dering why dogs live such painfully short 
lives. Mine is among them. Messages often 
end, “Wait for me.” 

Dog Mountain and the divine chapel 
have given solace to many. We wonder 
and worry: What happens now? This 
gentle refuge must be saved, and become 
a permanent part of Vermont’s acknowl- 
edging the special bond between dog 
and person. Perhaps the Department of 
Tourism would consider purchasing Dog 
Mountain. With proper marketing and 
sponsors, it could become a destination 
site for a nation of dog lovers. Clearly, this 
place is one of a kind; let’s protect it! 

Scotti Devens 

Devens is founder and executive 
director of Save the Greyhound Dogs! 


THERE'S MORE TO 
SNAKE MOUNTAIN 

In that quick up-and-back to the summit 
of Snake Mountain, the author passed the 
junctions of half a dozen trails leading to 
other parts of the mountain, as well as to 
the mysterious quaking bog [“Mystery 
Trail,” September 25]. 

That’s understandable, because in 
the 15 years I've been exploring Snake 
Mountain, the trails and old wood roads 
have grown over so much as to be nearly 
unrecognizable, interrupted only tempo- 
rarily by bikers and snowmobilers mark- 
ing and clearing new and old trails. 

Just for a start, here are two more trail- 
heads for hikers: 

One is 1.7 miles east of Addison Four 
Corners, at the junction of Routes 17 and 
22A. It's an inconspicuous parking lot 
between two driveways near the road, and 
you walk a quarter mile south along the 
fence line until you turn right on a wood 
road. This approach is only for people 
who read maps, have a compass and like to 
explore strange new woods. Or for anyone 
who likes to get lost. 

Better is a parking lot on the east side 
of the mountain. It’s on the west side 
of Snake Mountain Road in Weybridge, 
0.4 miles north of the intersection with 
Prunier Road. From there a clear and 
well-used trail ascends to the west, pass- 
ing many small beaver ponds until it joins 
the trail from the parking lot on Mountain 
Road in Addison that the author used, at a 
large and extensively eroded intersection. 
Signs point to the summit. 

The pond mentioned in the story is 
across a wood road from the quaking bog 
itself, which is identified on a USGS quad 
as “Cranberry Bog." The last time I was 
there, it no longer quaked, but that would 
depend in part on recent precipitation. 

Again, if you go bushwhacking, you 
should bring a compass and maintain 
awareness of the roads and the trails you 
have used — or at least bring a big bag of 
breadcrumbs. 

Norman Carpenter 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 


SAY SOMETHING! 




Stop by to complete 

FALL FOLIAGE P a 


•664.5475 


WIMTER? 

PPPWITTT/ 

If's always 7 c degrees 
a«d sunny af fhe Square. 


:'ve 3*f plenty «f ice. 


I BOYS 7PM 


B^utiliers 


ONE DAY SALE! 

That’s right-we’re doing it again. 
Come in this Saturday, Oct. 
12th, for some super savings. 
Every bottle of wine in the store 
will be 10% off! Yes, 10% off. 
Also-silly deals on cheese and 
gourmet food products. Save 
some green as the trees 
lose theirs. 

Get Your Freekeh On 

What’s freekeh? 

Think quinoa and farro. 
This grain is a superfood that is 
flavorful, healthy, and 
(at our store) cheap. Normally 
$8.99, we’ve got this all-natural 
goodness for just $1.49. Yup. 

Gluteii-Free-us 

Maximus 

We’ve revamped and restocked 
our lineup of gluten-free 
products. From mixes to 
dinners to frosting, we’re sitting 
pretty. Come check it out. 


C1 .HEESE TRADER S 
WINE SELLERS 

1186 WUiston Rd., So. Burlington IT 05403 
(Next lo the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days lOam-Tpm 
Web & Mobile site: 


^ed Square 


is 6 church Street, Burlington 
Having a party? Renf fhe blue r°<W 
ineo@redsquareVf.cow) 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease. 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


No additives in ourtobacco 
does NOT mean a safer cigarette. 


Organic tobacco does NOT 
mean a safer cigarette. 


/Sr- 

visit www.sfntc.com 


CIGARETTES 

© SFNTC 4 2013 
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This newspaper 

l Q U Q r I features interactive 
print — neato! 
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Emu Australia 


PREMIUM SHEEPSKIN 


WARM & FASHIONABLE! 


38 church street 


www. dearlucy. com 
mon-sat 10-8 | sun 11-6 




Finally! 

Right? 


Wednesday Oct. 9th 2013 - We’re open! 
802.540.0534 


HEN OF 
THE WOOD 






FAIR GAME open season on VERMONT politics by paulheintz 



PLflV IT AGfiin 

SPORTS 


PRE-SEASON 
TUNING 
SPECIAL 
$ 25 - 


Bindings adjusted, 
edges sharpened, 
base grind & hot wax. 
$45 VALUE 
(OFFER ENDS 10/31/13) 

NEW YOUTH 
SKI LEASE 

70cm -100cm 

STARTING AT 

$79 


new JUNIOR 
TWIN TIP 
LEASE 

115cm -145cm 
STARTING AT 


$139 


We carry a full line of new 
ski & snowboard equipment. 


Say you saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 



Flying South 


S even days into a partial shutdown 
of the federal government, Gov. 
peter shumun summoned top cab- 
inet officials to the headquarters 
of the Vermont National Guard to bemoan 
what he called “a manufactured crisis.” 

"I continue to be extraordinarily con- 
cerned with the senseless shutdown of the 
federal government that is going to have 
a huge impact on Vermont,” the governor 
told a crowd of reporters and Guardsmen 
at Colchester’s Camp Johnson Monday 
afternoon. 

One by one, Adj. Gen. steve cray and 
a half dozen top administration officials 
explained how Washington's woes would 
hurt their departments and the Vermonters 

"Every day, as Gen. Cray just told you, 
that this shutdown continues is gonna con- 
tinue to have a more devastating effect on 
Vermonters, on job creation and on our abil- 
ity to run the National Guard,” Shumlin said. 

"Enough is enough. This is not time for 
politics. It's time for rational policy.” 

The next day, however, Shumlin man- 
aged to carve out a little time for politics. 

Leaving Lt. Gov. phil scott to mind 
the listing ship of state, the gov flew to 
Washington on the Democratic Governors 
Association’s dime to meet with Vermont 
labor union members and their D.C. 
affiliates. 

Typically, Shumlin’s staff includes such 
trips in his weekly public appearance 
schedule, but not this time. Rather, he was 
caught sneaking out of state by an eagle- 
eyed Vermont Public Radio producer. 

"Spotted on my flight to DC just now - 
@GovPeterShumlin," “Vermont Edition" 
managing producer patti Daniels tweeted 
Tuesday morning. 

Asked shortly thereafter where the gov 
might be, his spokeswoman and deputy 
chief of staff sue allen pleaded ignorance. 

“I’ll have to find out I honestly don’t 
know. Let me see. He doesn’t show up on 
my calendar today, which is interesting,” 
she said. “I literally don’t know where he is 
... I would guess Washington?" 

After looking into the matter, Allen 
called back to confirm that the boss was 
indeed in the nation’s capital. 

Was Shummy twisting House Speaker 
john boehner's (R-Ohio) arm, telling him 
to put the government back to work? Was 
he challenging Sen. ted cruz (R-Texas) to 
another 21-hour gabfest? Was he person- 
ally minting a trillion-dollar platinum coin 
to avert the looming debt crisis? 

Alas not 

He was, Allen said, "discussing issues 
like prevailing wage legislation with labor 
leaders in the building trades industry, 


who are also meeting with members of 
Vermont's congressional delegation.” 

Why Shummy had to fly to Washington 
to hang out with a bunch of plumbers and 
carpenters from Vermont wasn’t exactly 

The meetings were coordinated, Allen 
said, by lobbyist david mickenberc of the 
Montpelier-based Sirotkin & Necrason. 

Later that day, the gov was planning 
to meet with DGA staffers, Allen said. 
The partisan political outfit, which works 
to elect Democratic governors, paid for 
Shumlin’s airfare. 

Why did the DGA foot the bill, given 
that Allen characterized the trip as pre- 
dominantly gubernatorial business? 

I LITERALLY DON'T 
KNOWWHEREHE IS ... 

I WOULD GUESS WASHINGTON? 

SUE ALLEN 


“They wanted the option of holding an 
event down in Washington with the gov- 
ernor while he was there,” she explained. 
“No event got scheduled." 

Asked what “event” meant, Allen said, 
“Sometimes, obviously, they can be fund- 
raisers. Sometimes they’re meetings. They 

No word on whether Shummy brought 
back Boehner’s arm — or that trillion- 
dollar coin — in his carry-on luggage. 

Enroll Play 

Meanwhile, back in Vermont, Shumlin’s 
health care advisers were laboring to put 
a shine on last week’s rough rollout of the 
state’s federally mandated health insur- 

Like most states, Vermont has struggled 
to accommodate those seeking to purchase 
plans through Vermont Health Connect, 
the new online insurance purchasing 
portal. While most media outlets attrib- 
uted the system slowdown to a burst of 
traffic on opening day, Shumlin’s advisers 
have since conceded that wasn't the case. 

“The slowness issue is actually not re- 
lated to the traffic issue,” Shumlin’s direc- 
tor of health care reform, robin lunge, said 
last Thursday. “We thought that initially. 
But what we’ve heard from our partners 
since then was that it's actually a commu- 
nication issue between the servers.” 

Lunge's comments came shortly after 
the governor himself addressed the situa- 
tion during a Statehouse press conference, 


saying his administration was “making 
great progress" in resolving the glitches. 
He did concede that while a delay in the 
system’s ability to process payments was 
a “nothing-burger,” the “challenges that 
we’re having with the website are obvi- 
ously something-burgers.” 

But the administration kept the positive 
spin going. 

After last Tuesday’s rollout, Vermont 
Health Connect spokeswoman emily yahr 
began sending a daily email blast to report- 
ers with an encouraging pair of stats: how 
many people had visited the site to date 
and how many had registered an account. 

By last Thursday, 13,000 people had 
visited and 780 had registered. By this 
Tuesday, 45,000 had dropped by, while 
3400 had registered. 

Pretty' good numbers for one week on 
the job, eh? Yes and no. 

See, all that registration number indi- 
cates is how many people have picked a user 
name and password. That’s barely step one. 

Asked how many have actually com- 
pleted the initial registration process and 
verified their identity, Yahr admitted it was 
just 142. Of those, only 114 have actually 
selected a new health insurance plan. 

Meanwhile, 53 Vermont employers 
have initiated the enrollment process, Yahr 
said, but none has completed it. 

This from a system that’s supposed to 
process 100,000 Vermonters by' January 1! 

“Those numbers seem low, but not 
unexpected, considering some of the 
problems we’ve encountered trying to sign 
up employers," says Vermont Chamber of 
Commerce president betsy bishop. 

Though her organization is a state- 
designated “navigator" charged with help- 
ing employers figure out the new system, 
Bishop says the Chamber hasn't succeeded 
in enrolling a single employer or employee 
electronically. Like many navigators and 
insurance brokers, they’ve had to resort to 
paper applications. 

But to Department of Vermont Health 
Access commissioner mark larson, whose 
office oversees the exchange, those num- 
bers tell a different story: one of success. 

“People are using Vermont Health 
Connect,” he says. “That's the big news. Ten 
days ago, people were expecting we would 
never go live. It would never work. Even if 
[the numbers] are small, people are utilizing 
Vermont Health Connect and it’s helping 
them pick plans for coverage in January.” 

Nothing like beating low expectations! 

Frozen Out 

Dismissed by the Air Force and ignored 
by' the state’s reigning political elite, 
Vermont’s anti-F-35 crowd had hoped 


: GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


to take their fight to the Burlington City 
Council on Monday night 

Instead, all they got was a 62-year-old 
ice cream magnate serving AmeriCone 
Dream while wearing an oversize guinea 
pig costume. 

“The plane has never been operation- 
ally tested," ben cohen said, referring to the 
F-35 joint strike fighter, as he 
scooped liberal helpings of ice 
cream outside Burlington City 
Hall’s Contois Auditorium. 

The Ben & Jerry’s co- 
founder was dressed head-to-tail in a 
brown, button-down onesie with a rodent 
hood and a white, fuzzy ice cream belly. 

“In all of history, there’s never been a 
situation where they've based a plane that 
has not been operationally tested at a resi- 
dential airport,” he continued. “If they do 
that, we will all be guinea pigs.” 

That was the message Cohen planned to 
deliver to city councilors faced with a pair 
of resolutions that would’ve evicted the 
Vermont Air National Guard from the city- 
owned Burlington International Airport if 
the F-35s tried to land in town. 

But City Council President joan 
shannon tabled the vote late last week 
after city attorney eileen Blackwood made 
the surprising discovery that Burlington 
hasn't properly insured its public officials 
against airport-related lawsuits. Shannon 
said Monday she'd reschedule the debate 
for October 28 — just a week before the Air 
Force is expected to make its final basing 
decision. 

That left a rowdy band of F-35 op- 
ponents to give speeches in the City Hall 
foyer and Cohen to dish out ice cream — 
and commentary — in costume. 

“When you first google ‘guinea pig 
costumes,’ what you get is a lot of pictures 
of guinea pigs dressed up in costumes,” 
Cohen explained between scoops. “I think 
people who have guinea pigs really like to 
play dress-up with the guinea pigs. I mean, 
there’s guinea pigs as cops, guinea pigs as 
actors, actresses, guinea pigs as ballplay- 
ers. So I had to google ‘adult guinea pig 
costume.’” 

Sure enough, Amazon sells the “Bcozy 
Guinea Pig Onesie" for just $40.34 — ship- 
ping included. 

“You know, I don’t think this costume 
really looks like a guinea pig," Cohen con- 
fessed. “I think they use this same costume 
for flying squirrels, guinea pigs and — ” 

“Can I help myself?" a hungry protes- 
tor asked, not waiting for a response to 
pick up an ice cream scoop. 

“Yeah, help yourself!” Cohen said. “You 
know, one of the big selling points is that 
they double as pajamas.” 

“So are you gonna wear them as PJs?” 
Seven Days inquired. 

“You bet I am," he said. “Could you 
resist me if I came at you? Well, let’s not 
get into that" 


POLITICS 


political backers — Shumlin, Sen. Patrick 
leahy (D-Vt.), Sen. bernie sanders (I-Vt.), 
Rep, peter welch (D-Vt.) and Mayor miro 
Weinberger — that he’d have a hard time 
voting for any of them again. Or, at least, 
most of them. 

“There’s one guy, Sanders, that I would 
have a hard time not voting for," Cohen 
said. “He probably gets a pass 
because he’s been really out 
there and done some really, 

really good stuff. But the rest 

of them, you know, I don't 
think they have any — what are they 
called? Redeeming social benefits." 

Then the guinea pig went back to 
scooping ice cream. 

Media Notes 

Newport Daily Express publisher kenneth 
wells fired editor susan davis last Thursday; 
they both agree on that. But what prompted 
the firing isn’t quite so clear. 

“There’s really no huge thing,” Wells 
says. "People get fired all the time. There's 
no real big angle on it. There was philo- 
sophical differences." 

Not so, says Davis, a former attorney 
who’s edited the Daily Express since 
July 2010. She says that after witnessing 
Wells engage in “bullying and name-call- 
ing" and "inappropriate use of company 
property," she contacted the Newport 
City Police Department and Horizon 
Publications, the Illinois company that 
owns the paper. 

“Basically I ran my mouth about things 
that were happening. Word got back to 
Kenny and he got pissed and finally said, 
■You’re out of here,’” Davis says. “My feel- 
ing is he fired me in retaliation for me basi- 
cally telling on him." 

Davis was subsequently escorted out 
of the building by a police officer, wrote 
Caledonian-Record reporter Jennifer 
hersey Cleveland, who broke the story. 

According to a police report written by 
detective Jennifer harlow, Davis accused 
Wells of a litany of offenses, including 
physical bullying and sexual harassment 
of employees, theft of company property 
— including liquor and lumber — and circu- 
lation fraud. Davis told the cops that Wells 
routinely charged a local business for 5000 
newspapers’ worth of advertising when the 
Daily Express prints closer to 2700 papers. 

Harlow said she investigated the 
complaints but dropped the matter after 
Horizon opted not to pursue it. 

“They said they wanted to handle the 
investigation internally,” the detective says. 

A Horizon spokeswoman did not 
return a call seeking comment Tuesday. 

As for Wells, he says, “it was all news 
to me" that Davis had contacted the police, 
though he says he was aware she had com- 
plained to company higher-ups. 

“That sounds, like, at best, kind of 
slanderous,” Wells says. “But, you know, in 
America anybody can say anything about 
anybody.” © 
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Slippery Slopes 

Who Pays When Skiers Get Hurt in Vermont? 


J uliana Kane was learning to 
ski on a beginner’s trail at 
Jay Peak last April when a 
speeding snowboarder “col- 
lided violently” with the 5-year-old 
Massachusetts girl, according to a 
lawsuit filed in Vermont’s U.S. District 
Court on September 30. 

Robert Behrens, a Burlington attor- 
ney representing the Kane family, says in 
the suit that eyewitnesses estimate the 
8 rider was traveling about 50 mph as he 
g hurtled straight down the hill — head- 
< on into Juliana. Emergency personnel 
| rushed the little girl to North Country 
2 Hospital in Newport, where doctors 
judged her injuries serious enough to 
airlift her to Dartmouth-Hitchcock 
„ Medical Center in Hanover, N.H. 

2 The court filing lists Juliana’s injuries 
t as including liver lacerations, concus- 
5 sion, partially collapsed lung, pulmonary 
o contusion and hearing damage. Juliana 
required surgery to her left inner ear, 
the suit adds. “She has ongoing issues,” 
£ Behrens said in an interview last week, 
o The suit blames the collision on 
2 the resort as well as snowboarder 
S William Vincent and ski instructor Jenn 
Leveillee. Vincent violated basic rules 
of conduct by riding recklessly, while 
</> Leveillee, who was leading a class of 
jH young beginners, exposed Juliana to 
| “an unreasonable risk of harm,” the suit 
^ charges. It holds Jay responsible for 
o allegedly failing to train Leveillee ad- 
2 equately and to address known dangers 


posed to skiers by Vincent, who, the suit 
claims, was a snowboarding instructor 
at the resort using a free pass at the time 
of the accident. 

The suit does not specify the damages 
sought from the defendants because, 
Behrens explains, “We don’t yet know 
the extent of the damages” to his client. 

Is what happened to Juliana a 
common occurrence on Vermont ski 
slopes? Do lawsuits like the one filed by 
her family typically succeed? 

No and no. 

Despite three fatalities during the 
2011-2012 season and numerous seri- 
ous injuries sustained every winter on 
Vermont's slopes, incidents like Juliana’s 
are rare, according to resort officials and 
ski promoters. Parker Riehle, director 
of the Vermont Ski Areas Association, 
notes that of the more than four million 
annual visits to the state’s downhill ski 
areas, only a tiny fraction end in injuries. 
Riehle’s organization does not track 
the number of hurt skiers or riders. 
But a study conducted at Sugarbush 
by University of Vermont researchers 
found that significant injuries occurred 
in 11,000 of 4.5 million visits to that 
resort during an 18-year period ending 
in 2006. That’s a 0.2 percent injury rate. 

The Sugarbush study also found 
snowboarding to be more dangerous 
than skiing. For riders, the wrist was the 
body part most likely to be injured, while 
for skiers it was the knee — specifically, 
the anterior cruciate ligament (ACL). 


Carl Ettlinger, a coauthor of the 
Sugarbush study, notes that fractures 
and sprains below the knee used to be 
the most common skiing injury. The 
frequency of broken tibias and cracked 
ankles fell by more than 80 percent 
between the early 1970s and the late 
'80s due to equipment improvements, 
Ettlinger notes. The risk of an ACL 
sprain, meanwhile, increased 240 per- 
cent during roughly the same period and 
then slowly declined, adds the UVM ad- 
junct assistant professor of orthopedics. 

“The technology is so much better 
now,” remarks Sugarbush president Win 
Smith. In addition, he notes, helmets are 
more common today than they were a 
decade ago. While they do prevent many 
head injuries, Smith acknowledges that 
“a helmet isn't going to provide much 
protection if you’re skiing at more than 
20 miles per hour.” Indeed, a 41-year-old 
Bank of America vice president wearing 
a helmet died when he skied into a tree 
at Sugarbush in February 2012. 

Smith also points to the “code of 
conduct” Sugarbush and other Vermont 
resorts have adopted and “take very se- 
riously,” he says. Variations on the code, 
which does not have the legal status of 
a formal contract, vary from resort to 
resort, says Andy Maass, a Rutland at- 
torney who defends several Vermont 
ski areas in injury suits. The code tells 
skiers and riders to stay in control at all 
times, avoid obstacles and other people 
on the mountain, and to adjust their 


speed in response to trail and weather 
conditions. Most resorts summarize the 
code on the back of lift tickets and post 
it at strategic points on their mountains, 
Maass adds. 

Vincent, the Jay Peak snowboarder, 
was “failing to ski under control” when 
he crashed into Juliana Kane, according 
to the federal lawsuit. Bill Kelly, chief 
operating officer at Jay Peak Resort, 
points out that while Vincent may have 
been riding recklessly, he was not a Jay 
employee at the time of the accident 
— contrary to what the suit alleges. 
Vincent had been fired a week earlier, 
Kelly states. 

“We’re very bothered by anyone 
snowboarding or skiing that way," Kelly 
comments. “Nothing is more important 
at Jay than safety.” But, he adds, the 
resort cannot reasonably be held liable 
for Vincent’s actions, suggesting that 
the claim of damages against the former 
employee should instead be initiated as 
“a private matter.” 

Some Jay customers who get injured 
on its trails do sue the resort on the basis 
of alleged negligence, Kelly notes. But 
“rarely, rarely, rarely is Jay found liable 
for damages,” he adds. 

Two attorneys — one who represents 
injured skiers and the other who defends 
Vermont resorts against such claims — 
agreed in separate interviews that ski 
areas are seldom sued successfully. 

“Vermont juries will typically side 
with ski areas rather than injured skiers," 
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says David Polow, a Hyde Park lawyer insurance rates soaring past the point 
who has represented plaintiffs in cases of affordability for most mom-and-pop, 
of this kind. Thomas Aicher, a partner single-chairlift businesses, the ski as- 
in a Rutland law firm that represents sociation head recounts. “That was one 
several Vermont resorts, adds that the of the death knells for smaller areas in 
pattern of unsuccessful lawsuits has re- Vermont,” Riehle says, pointing out that 
suited in fewer injured riders or skiers only 20 commercial Alpine centers will 
even attempting to collect damages be opening in Vermont this season. 

Liability protection has remained 
expensive despite the legislature’s ef- 
The legal standing of the resorts forts on behalf of one of Vermont’s most 
greatly strengthened when the important economic sectors, which 
law 35 generates $1.5 billion a year for the state 
‘Insurance i 


Vermont legislature passed 
years ago stipulating that 
skiing and all other sports 
involve “inherent risks” 
that participants ought to 
be aware of. That initia- 
tive, backed by lobbyists 
for the state's politically 
potent skiing industry, 
tilted the burden of proof 
onto injured skiers. That's 
where it had rested since 
the inception of resort 
skiing in the 1920s until 
a historic Vermont court 
ruling in 1978 shook up 
the entire U.S. winter- 
sports establishment. 

James Sunday, a 21-year-old 


VERMONT 
JURIES WILL 
TYPICALLY SIDE 
WITH SKI AREAS 


one of the resorts’ biggest 
cost components,” Riehle 
says. His association does 
not compile industry- 
wide figures for liability 




!, but il 


estimates that Vermont 
resorts spend about $20 
million a year on premi- 
ums of all types. Injury 
coverage is the priciest 
among them. 

Aicher, the attorney 
who represents resorts 
throughout the state, says 
Vermont law does not 
areas from liability when 


astakingalessonatStrattonMountain they are shown to be truly negligent 
in 1974 when a bush buried beneath the their operations. But, he adds, it’ 


the 

nagged his ski. Sunday’s head- personal as well as financial interest of 
first fall left him a quadriplegic. A jury many resort owners to do everything 


awarded him $1.5 million in damages i 
the grounds that Stratton had failed 6 
keep its bunny hill free from hazards. 


possible to limit the inherent risks of 
skiing and riding. 

“Return visits are the lifeblood of 


Stratton appealed, but the Vermont this business,” Aicher says. “You want 
Supreme Court upheld the decision. customers to have a positive experience 
The “inherent risks" law subse- every time.” 
quently passed by the Vermont legisla- Moreover, “Most of the a 
ture was intended to abort a potential represent are run by people 
game-changing precedent by protecting themselves skiers and riders,” Aicher 
the industry from exposure to costly 

settlements. That mission has been safe. They're putting their 
largely accomplished, but the law could on those hills, 
not deflect a deadly blow that Sunday’: 
suit landed 
resorts. 


filed on Juliana Kane’s 
several small Vermont behalf may have a better chance of suc- 
ieding if it is aimed at a private person 


About 70 ski areas — many of them rather than at the re 
family affairs, a la Cochran’s Ski Area Courts have regularly ruled, however, 
n Richmond — were operating in the that the “inherent risks” stipulation also 
applies in cases of collisions with other 
skiers or riders, the attorney adds. ® 
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local matters 


Too Much of a Good Thing? 
Inside Vermont’s Solar Standoff 


By KAThRyn FLAgg 


8 

S 
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V ermonters have 
embraced renew- 
able power faster 
and with more gusto 
than anyone in the state ever 
anticipated. That's brought in- 
creased energy independence 
to some but ironically has put 
others in ‘‘a bit of a purgatory,” 
as one solar installer describes 

Jayne Nold-Laurendeau 
has the perfect spot for solar 
panels on the Woodbury 
property where she and her 
husband plan to retire. 

"We have great sun,” she 
says. "It just seems practical to 

The problem? Nold- 
Laurendeau's utility — 
Hardwick Electric — won’t 
hook up any more panels to the 
electrical grid. 

Hardwick is one of three 
small Vermont utilities that 
have stopped approving so- 
called “net-metered projects” 

— those that involve utility 
customers who are generating their own 
power via small-scale energy installa- 
tions. Current Vermont law builds in 
additional incentives for solar net me- 
tering in particular; utilities are required 
to credit customers for solar energy 
they produce themselves at 20 cents per 
kilowatt hour. Anyone who produces 
enough power can eliminate his or her 
monthly electric bill altogether. 

But the law also allows utilities to 
stop taking on new projects at the point 
that homemade energy makes up 4 
percent of their peak energy-generating 
capacity — a provision lawmakers wrote 
into the last round of revisions on net 
metering to give utilities a chance to step 
back and assess the costs and benefits of 
the program. 

That time has come. In addition to 
Hardwick, which reached its DIY limit a 
year ago, Vermont Electric Cooperative 
(VEC) and Morrisville Water and Light 
stopped permitting new net-metered 
projects last August. Washington Electric 
Co-op is still taking on projects but limits 


the size to 5 kilowatts — roughly 16 solar 
panels — per installation. 

Spokespeople for two of the four util- 
ities say that, as more Vermont home- 
owners jump on the solar bandwagon, 
the current 20-cent tariff is too high to 
sustain, and that traditional energy cus- 
tomers are picking up too much of the 
tab for customer service, infrastructure 
and other fixed costs. Renewable-energy 
developers and advocates counter that 
locally generated power can offset the 
cost of expensive transmission upgrades 
and lowering incentives now would cut 
alternative energy development off at 
the knees. 

Last week, VEC applied to the Public 
Service Board to resume net metering, 
but at a substantially lower rate than 
the 20-cent tariff set by current law. The 
Vermont Public Service Department 
opposes the plan, along with arguably 
every environmentalist in the state. 

“We need way more renewable elec- 
tricity than we’ve got,” says Ben Walsh, 
a clean-energy advocate with Vermont 


Public Interest Research Group. “We 
should give the solar entrepreneurs in 
Vermont some space on the runway to 
take off.” 

Net metering, Walsh says, is the 
policy mechanism Vermont lawmakers 
settled on to encourage new solar gen- 
eration. “We don't think we’re anywhere 
near the point where we need to be 
changing course,” he says. 

That will likely fall to lawmak- 
ers to decide. Rep. Tony Klein CD- 
East Montpelier), who chairs the 
House Natural Resources and Energy 
Committee, vows to make the net- 
metering standoff a top priority in the 
upcoming legislative session. He says no 
one in the Statehouse would have imag- 
ined utilities would hit the 4-percent cap 
so soon after the 2011 state law passed. 

Klein plans to take up the issue in the 
first week of the session and hopes to 
have a solution by the end of the second. 

In some parts of the state, meanwhile, 
solar-panel installation has ground to a 
halt. 


“I’ve had to say no a lot 
lately," says Jessica Edgerly, 
the lead solar organizer at 
SunCommon, a solar develop- 
ment company that has in- 
stalled photovoltaic panels on 
more than 400 homes since its 
launch in 2012. SunCommon 
had to deliver the bad news to 
Nold-Laurendeau. 

“No homeowner expects 
anyone to tell them, ‘You can’t 
make a decision to invest in 
your own power production,”’ 
she says. “They feel angry and 
like it’s utterly unfair.” 

Forty-three states plus the 
District of Columbia have 
some kind of net-metering 
policy on the books. Vermont 
has had one since 1998, but in 
2011, lawmakers decided to 
expand the state’s program, 
building in more incentives — 
including streamlined permit- 
ting procedures and a guaran- 
teed per-kilowatt-hour price. 

In the two years since those 
tweaks, net-metering genera- 
tion has nearly tripled, from 12 MW to 
almost 36 MW of statewide generation. 
In 2012, more than 600 customers sub- 
mitted applications for net-metered 
solar arrays, up from fewer than 100 five 
years earlier. The 20-cent tariff, which 
clocks in at roughly 2 to 5 cents above 
retail electricity rates, depending on 
individual utilities, gave homeowners 
and lenders the certainty they needed to 
invest in solar panels. 

That said, it’s still a relatively small 
slice of total energy generation in 
Vermont; solar panels — by far the most 
popular type of generation used in net- 
metering projects — produce roughly 1 
percent of the total electricity consumed 
by Vermonters each year. 

VEC CEO Dave Hallquist argues that 
the market price of solar is now mark- 
edly lower than the original tariff set 
by lawmakers. Solar projects are much 
less expensive to build today; costs have 
dropped by half in the last eight years. 
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Solar Standoff «™ 

Hallquist says those higher rates 
mean that the rest of his utility’s custom- 
ers are subsidizing net metering — to the 
tune of an estimated $580,000 a year. 

“The net-metering members can 
roll their meters all the way back to 
zero,” Hallquist says. “They’re using the 
system, and they’re not paying." 

Disputing those numbers are solar- 
energy advocates and the Department 
of Public Service. DPS released a study 


mindset,” says Klein. 

Notably, no one is pointing fingers 
at the state’s largest utility, Green 
Mountain Power. In fact, GMP pays a 
slightly higher premium to its net-me- 
tering customers for solar power than is 
currently required under state statute. 

GMP hasn’t yet hit the 4 percent cap 
that other, smaller utilities are grap- 
pling with, but spokesperson Dorothy 
Schnure says it expects to within the 
next year and a half. So far, GMP has 
) plans to curtail net metering at 


1 January that found net metering point. Schnure says that since GMP’s 
provides an overall benefit, rather than peak load hits during the hottest days 


!. Darren Springer, 
deputy commissioner 
at the Vermont Public 
Service Department, says 
net metering allowed the 
Vermont Electric Power 
Company (VELCO) to 
avoid a $250 million trans- 
mission line upgrade. 

Looking at VEC’s pro- 
posed tariff — which dips 


SOLAR PANEL 


s low as 12.5 c 




kilowatt-hour for short- 
term contracts — Springer 
is skeptical that solar de- 
velopment could continue 
as a viable investment. 


“I’m not 


of anybody 


— just when the si 
shining the longest — solar 
plays an important role 
in “shaving” the utility’s 
peak energy demand. (In 
contrast, both VEC and 
Hardwick Electric say 
their peak loads hit on 
cold winter nights, when 
local solar arrays add little 
benefit.) 

"People want more local 
renewable generation on 
our system,” says Schnure. 


norm. This is where the 
future is going. We need to embrace it.” 
Predictably, that’s also the party line 


ID A HALT. 


Vermont that’s been able to build a solar from solar installers, who are frustrated 


project at that price,” he says. 

Lawmakers will have to find the 
common ground between utilities and 
developers when it comes to valuing 
solar energy. But advocates of addi- 


that customers in some parts of the state 
are stuck in limbo until the net-metering 
debate plays out. 

“This is a technology that’s mature 
idy for deployment on a wide 


tional net metering say the problem scale,” says Nik Ponzio, who heads 
goes beyond dollars and cents; they the solar division at Williston-based 


say smaller utilities in particular need 
to start reenvisioning their business 
models. 

“We’ve been doing things pretty people who 
much the same way since Edison,” thing.” 
says Gabrielle Stebbins, the director Of course 


Building Energy, “but these kinds of 
roadblocks from small-minded utilities 
make it all that much more difficult for 
trying to do the right 


;, customers have an alter- 


of Renewable Energy Vermont. But a native; going off the grid entirely. Ponzio 


proliferation of solar panels, farm meth- 
ane digesters and small wind turbines 
requires utilities to think and act dif- 
ferently than if they're simply purchas- 


customer who is considering 

just that 

“That’s unfortunate, because he'll 
have excess energy that could be used 


ing power from a few large generating by other people on the grid,” he says. But 
that’s only if and when his utility begins 
i 100-year-old taking on new projects. © 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Marc Awodey 

NOVEMBER 4, 1960-0CT0BER 13, 2012 
Marc was a Burlington painter, poet teacher, 
musician and longtime art critic for Seven 
Days. His brother Steve Awodey delivered 
this eulogy for Marc's memorial service 
on November 2, 2012, at the Unitarian 
Universalist Church. With permission we are 
adapting it here, nearly one year since Marc's 
death at age 51. We miss him. 

I’d like to say a few words about my dear 
brother Marc. When he was in second grade, 
they used to call him "Porky': and a gang of 
kids who ran around the playground, terror- 
izing the girls, I suppose, called themselves 
the 'Porky Patrol." In third grade, Marc 
started playing the cello, and you would see 
him carrying it everywhere — on the school 
bus, in his Little League uniform — and they 
started calling him Cello, and that stuck. 

I've been thinking about him a lot. and one 
of the things I've wondered is why people 
cal led Marc nicknames. No one ever had 
trouble calling me Steve, but people liked 
to call him something different. And they 
weren't teasing him — rather, it was a sign of 
affection, a kind of endearment. And really, 
throughout Marc's life a peculiar thing about 
him was that most people who got to know 
him liked him. And so I've wondered what 
it was about him that was so special, so 
endearing. 

I suppose I’m trying to understand be- 
cause, since he's been gone, I've been trying 
to somehow hold on to it, and maybe by put- 
ting it into words I'll be able to do that. 

One thing I've come up with is that Marc 
was extraordinarily sensitive. He was also 
unusually gentle, never mean, and incred- 
ibly good-natured. Tender and mild," as we 
would joke. 

Another thing is that he was extremely 
awkward, in a way that's difficult to describe. 
Its not just that he was physically clumsy — 
although he certainly was — but he was also 
somehow always out of place, he never quite 
fit in. He was somehow a little bit different, 
for lack of a better description. 

This combination of sensitivity and dif- 
ferentness gave Marc a childlike quality that 
perhaps helps describe what people found so 
endearing about him. But it also caused him 
to suffer in ways that most of us dont. 

He experienced the world around him and 
his own emotions with an Intensity that was 
at times, for him. unbearable. 

His differentness left him always on the 
edge of society — as an artist, a disheveled 
eccentric. But even as an artist he was never 



in the mainstream, always an outsider, a dif- 
ficult character. 

And, of course, this life outside the work- 
a-day world and the art establishment con- 
tributed to his chronic financial difficulties, 
which always weighed heavily on him —on 
top of his poor health and various accidents 
and injuries. 

But by the same token, it was this combi- 
nation of traits that gave Marc his distinc- 
tive perspective as an artist. And there was 
something more: a strength of character, 
and intellect, a drive that led him to develop 
his native talent, perfect his technique as 
a painter, hone his skill as a writer, and add 
to his knowledge of the theory and history 
of art. That is what enabled him to produce 
such works of great beauty. At its best, 
his art is transcendental. It has a tranquil 
harmony, a serenity, that reveals none of the 
turmoil or struggle in his life. It is as though 
the turmoil was the price Marc was paying to 
produce the art. 

Unable to function within the grooves of 
normal society, he created for himself a way 
of life that suited his needs and talents: a 
life of meaning, value and dignity. And he 
thrived, in his own way, as an artist, writer, 
poet and musician; as a teacher and a friend; 
as a lover; as a father, uncle, son and brother. 

Hie Germans have a word, Lebenskunstler 

— it's one of those German words that 
doesn't translate, something like "life-artist.* 
Its often used as a joke, or even a put-down 

— but to Marc it applied literally. 

I've been trying to find some meaning, not 
in his death but in his life. Some lesson he 
taught us, some inspiration, for myself, my 
children and perhaps for you who loved and 
admired him. This is what I've come up with: 

He took what was given him: the 
special sensitivity, the awkward different- 
ness, the misfortune — and the good, 

and he found within himself the 
strength, the patience, the drive, the beauty, 
the love, the wit, the peace, 

to make his life a work of art. 


Want to memorialize a loved one in Seven Days ? 
Post your remembrance online and print at lifelines.sevenclaysvt.com. 
Or. contact us at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020 x37 



The easy way to travel... 

that’s easy on your wallet! 

Your new ride to Burlington begins October 14 th . 

CCTA's new Jeffersonville Commuter will conveniently connect pas- 
sengers from Essex, Jericho, Underhill, Cambridge, and Jeffersonville 
to destinations in Burlington such as Fletcher Allen Health Care, 
UVM, Church Street and more. Buses run weekdays during 
normal morning and afternoon commuting times. 

Use your time for better things 

than driving. Hop on board! I 


Here’s what Max has to say about himself: 

I like music, baking, sports, animals, crafts, being outdoors and nature. Here's a list 
of music I like: Selena Gomez, Carly Rae Jepsen and Katy Perry. Here are things I like 
to bake: Pies, cookies, cakes, brownies, smoothies and Jell-O. My favorite sports are 
baseball, football, soccer, karate, kickball and rugby. I like dogs, cats, birds, lizards, 
guinea pigs, fish, bunnies and hamsters. I also like painting, coloring, Play-Doh 
and clay. Here are outdoor activities I like: 

! ' fishing. taking .! • leg tor 

mowing the lawn, boating, long boarding, 
swimming and snowball fights. Here are some 
of my personality traits: hysterical, happy, 
energetic, nice, a brother, and an uncle. Here 
Ifl are some awesome foods I like: pizza, yogurt. 
H salvl he-; vl' •i.-;.l'. ir.mplu.cs. 
tenyaki sticks and CHICKEN: I am also 
generous. I AM AWESOME. 


Introducing the NEW 

Jeffersonville 

Commuter 


HowardCenter is looking for 
a forever family 9 -year- old 
Max*, who is legally freed 
for adoption. 

He has diverse interests and enjoys most 
activities. He especially loves music, 
baking, and engaging in activities 
outdoors, especially biking. He is 
creative, fun, witty, thoughtful, helpful, 
smart and kind. Max enjoys school and 
loves to learn. He is good at making 
friends and including others. 


is 
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Vermont International Filin Festival Brings 
Shock Docs, Illicit Disney Drama and More 

By MARgOT HARRiSOn 


8 

S 

E 


t he official themes of the 

f esti vai , which starts this 
Friday, are Identity, Artists in 
Action, Sport & Film, Food & Film and 
Water. But, as always, we’ve made up our 
own categories to preview the fest's 37 
features and more than 40 shorts. (For 
a look at the food films, check out Food 
News in the October 2 issue of Seven 
Days.) One thing we’re especially happy 
to see at VTIFF this year: flicks that gen- 
erated buzz at festivals around the world 
but haven't played in Vermont. 

FESt FAVES: Everybody's talking 
about The Act of Killing; a provocative 
documentary in which director Joshua 
Oppenheimer invites former members 
of a notorious Indonesian death squad 
to reenact their crimes for his camera. 
“We can commit to any kind of crime if 
we have a story to justify it,” the director 
has written. 

Escape From Tomorrow explores a 
more benign line between fantasy and 
reality. But this thriller, filmed inside 
Disney parks without permission from 
the almighty Mouse, has made its own 
share of waves. (Disney has declined to 
sue its makers, for now.) 

Making waves — with echoes of the 
French New Wave — is something at 
which young Quebecois director Xavier 
Dolan excels. His first film was called I 
Killed My Mother. His third, Laurence 
Anyways (look for my review on October 
16), concerns a romance with a trans- 
gender twist. 

If you’re excited about Captain 
Phillips opening this week (which I 
reviewed in the October 2 Seven Days), 
check out its thought-provoking Danish 
counterpart, A Hijacking (see movie 
review, page 84, this issue). Almayer's 
Folly, a 2011 Joseph Conrad adaptation, 
is the latest from Belgian auteur Chantal 
Akerman. Fans of Noah Baumbach have 
another chance to see Frances Ha (hailed 
by some critics as a new Annie Halt) on 
the big screen at VTIFF. 
wiNtEr Sport S: Getting pumped 
for the Olympics? On Sunday, October 13, 
VTIFF presents a full afternoon and eve- 
ning of related programming. It starts at 
3 p.m. with a presentation on “Restoring 
Olympic Films” by Adrian Wood, ar- 
chival consultant to the International 
Olympic Committee. At 4 p.m., the docu- 
mentary A Passion for Snow chronicles a 
century of skiing at Dartmouth College. 




Former Olympians, including members 
of Vermont’s Cochran family, will attend 
a Q&A and reception. Finally, at 6:45 
p.m.. Wood will present his restored ver- 
sion of White Rock, the official film of the 
Innsbruck 1976 Winter Olympics. 

For fans of cold-weather exertions, 
the programming doesn’t end there. 
Check out The Ridge, a documentary 
about a harrowing Himalayan rescue; 
and King Curling, a Norwegian under- 
dog dramedy about, yes, that sport with 
the brooms. And, of course, the thought- 
ful snowboarding doc The Crash Reel 
about former professional Vermont 
snowboarder kevin peaRce, which opens 
the fest. 


LocALLY Grow N: VTIFF is the 
place to catch up on recent Vermont- 
made films, sam mayfieid ’s doc Wisconsin 
Rising gets its local premiere here. You 
can also see Worst Thing About Coming 
Out — a project from Rob baRRacano and 
his Champlain college Students — COW 
Power: The Film; “Still Moving: Pilobolus 
at Forty”; and “I Am in Here,” a portrait 
of living with autism created by maRk 
Utte R through Vsa VeRmont . 

Short-film showcases let you sample 
the latest work of local directors such 

ashley delU cco and elizabeth Rossano . 

You’re bound to see more — and more 
exhausted — filmmakers at the Sleepless 



SCAn THiSPAgEWiTH 
THE LAyAR APP TO SEE 
FiLM TRAILERS 

SEE PAgE 9 


in Burlington 24-hour film slam on 
October 20. 

JuSt thE FActS: VTIFF’s focus 
this year on “Artists in Action” brings us 
documentaries such as Chihuly Outside 
and Gregory Crewdson: Brief Encounters. 
Filmmaker Peter Mettler takes an im- 
pressionist journey around the world 
with The End of Time. The Genius of 
Marian profiles a family struggling 
with Alzheimer’s disease, while A River 
Changes Course documents environ- 
mental degradation through portraits of 
three Cambodian families. 
hALLowEEN’S A-comiNG: Get 
that putrefying-flesh makeup ready! For 
the other kind of Deadheads — fans of 
zombie impresario George A. Romero, 
that is — VTIFF offers the documentary 
Birth oftheLivingDead on October 18. It’s 
followed by a late-night screening of its 
subject, horror classic Night of the Living 
Dead. Also on the VTIFF menu, Irish 
director Neil Jordan’s moody Byzantium 
may not be your typical horror film, but 



Lost Nation Theater Brings Vengeance 
and Redemption to the Stage 

BY MEGAN JAMES 


A rthur Miller wrote The 
Crucible, his classic drama 
about the Salem witch 
trials, in response to 1950s 
McCarthyism. But the play, produced 
more often than any other Miller work 
including Death of a Salesman, is just as 
relevant now. 

TIM TAVCAR, a LOST NATION THEATER artis- 
tic associate who’s performing in that 
company’s upcoming production of The 
Crucible, says Miller knew the play’s 
themes would outlast him. "People 
and governments and bodies and fac- 
tions are still trying to rule the masses 
by planting hysteria about one thing or 
another,” says Tavcar. “[Miller] felt that 
was a really enduring legacy of the play.” 

The story follows Salem farmer John 
Proctor as he struggles to prove that a 
group of local girls is lying about seeing 
others consort with the devil. The 
whole town becomes embroiled in the 
scandal. “People are taking advantage 
of these trials in order to do things like 
charge people with witchcraft, getting 
rid of them and then buying their land,” 
Tavcar says. 

But it’s not all doom and gloom. The 
play “shows that even at the cost of a 
life, personal integrity can triumph over 
mass adversity,” Tavcar says. 

Dartmouth College English professor 
brett gamboa is directing the LNT pro- 
duction of The Crucible, which he calls 
“a great modern tragedy and among the 
most haunting of plays. It thrives on con- 
tradictions, presenting characters that 
mingle guilt and innocence, justice and 
injustice, forgiveness and spite, thus elic- 
iting both condemnation and sympathy.” 

Artistic director kim bent says LNT 
has wanted to do this show for years. 
"It’s very powerful,” he says. “It was just 
a matter of finding the right time to bring 
all the elements together.” One of those 
elements was Paul Riopelle, a resident 
actor with the Cincinnati Shakespeare 
Company who’s playing John Proctor. 


There's more to this production than 
the play. The LNT team has created 
additional programming to deepen the 
experience, robyn osiecki crafted an 
interactive timeline of the Salem witch 
trials and of Miller’s creative process, 
which is displayed in the auditorium’s 
gallery space. 

On Wednesday, October 16, Tavcar 
will present a program on Robert Ward, 
the composer of the Pulitzer Prize- 
winning opera based on Miller’s play. 
Ward beat out hotshot composers such 
as Leonard Bernstein to get the adapta- 
tion gig. "Miller didn’t write the libretto 
because he had just married Marilyn 
Monroe and he said he was too busy,” 
says Tavcar. “But he did approve it." 

Ward, whose opera premiered in 
1961 at the New York City Opera, died 
earlier this year at 95. Tavcar will per- 
sonify Ward and tell the story of the op- 
era’s origins by reading correspondence 
between Miller and Ward, as well as 
playing excerpts from the original cast 

After the performance on Thursday, 
October 17, allen gilbert, executive di- 
rector of the American Civil Liberties 
Union of Vermont, will host a discussion 
of issues in the play, such as false impris- 
onment, that remain relevant today. 

Theatergoers are in for an intimate 
experience. LNT scenic designer greg 
crawford has transformed the space so 
actors can perform in the round. Seats 
are just three rows deep, so everyone 
will have a great view. Fittingly, those 
small pockets of audience, says Bent, 
“function, in a sense, as jury boxes.” ® 

INFO 






Sterling College presents: 


noted author of The Seed Underground 

Janisse Ray 


FREE: Friday, October 1 1' 
6:30-8:00 p.m., Simpson H 


‘The forests of the South find their Rachel Carson . 
I — Anne Raver, The New York Times 


all (802) 586-7711 


Sterling College 


Eating Far from Home: 

Migrant Foodways in Vermont 


Wednesday, October 16 4:00pm 


Pablo Bose and Teresa Mares speak about 
their research on food and migration Tn 
Vermont, particularly their involvement with 
two community projects-one that works 
with refugees on urban farming, and another 
that works with migrant workers on kitchen 
gardening. Through this talk, Drs. Bose and 
Mares will provide a deeper understanding of the 
connections among food, culture, and migration. 


Pablo Bose Teresa Mares 
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An Original Play Produced 
by Girls Nite Out Puts 
the Focus on Ewe 


By PAmEI A POI STOn 

C arole Vasta Folley is a funny lady. 
And she makes other people 
funny. Just watch The Family of 
Ewe and see if you don’t LOL. 
The Family of Ewe, hereafter to be 
known as TFOE, has nothing to do with 
sheep —although a cartoony ewe clad 
in leopard-print mini, red heels and lip- 
stick appears in the marketing materials. 
It's a new play written and directed by 
Folley for Burlington theater company 
Girls Nite out . And, yep, it is funny. But 
it’s more than that; this is a play writ- 
ten by a woman for women (and one 
male with a tiny part), and so TFOE 
exhibits a full spectrum of the feminine 
and feminist: roller-coaster emotions, 
relationship dynamics, middle-aged- 
grrl-power solidarity, insecurity and 
empowerment. And as such it perfectly 
fits GNO’s mission to provide more roles 
for women — particularly those “of a 
certain age.” 

The play centers on a group of gal pals 
who call themselves the Family of Ewe 
— and that last word stands for “enlight- 
ened women empowered.” Ewe is also 
“a play on words,” says Folley, “meaning 
you in both the singular and plural.” But 


despite a moniker that recalls 1970s 
consciousness-raising groups, this is 
an inclusive family of friends that gets 
together to gab, bitch, eat and drink, not 
analyze patriarchy. And — move over, 
Odd Couple — it is one motley crew; the 
characters are so different from each 
other, you wonder how they ever got 
together in the first place. 

Three of the women — Kathy, Jane 
and Hannah — live together in the 
nicely appointed home that is the play’s 
set (credited to designer >nn viviaN and 
retailer oesiGN matters ); a fourth room- 
mate, Ann, has recently died, and the 
play begins with a post-funeral gath- 
ering. Toni, Patty and Jen round out 
the group. Then there are Ann’s two 
daughters, Sophie and Madeline, and 
“the other woman,” Margeaux. More on 
them in a moment. 

Sassy humor is the dominant note in 
TFOE, and Folley is skilled at both writ- 
ing snappy dialogue and pulling glib, 
rapid-fire delivery from her actors. Yet 
plausible drama anchors the story: a too- 
soon death underscores aging and mor- 
tality; a wife is dumped for a younger 
woman; daughters are abandoned; 


sisters are estranged; a teenager is preg- 
nant. And then there is unwanted body 
fat and the caloric counsel of ice cream 
in the middle of the night. 

Wisecracking, cynical Kathy is 
TFOE’s anchoring character. Played 
by kim swai n, she is hilariously acerbic 
and sometimes caustic. Kathy is the 
one whose husband left for a younger 
woman, and she is filled with pain, rage 
and self-loathing. She is also overweight, 
and Swain plays her size like it is an- 
other, unwelcome character. “How did 
this happen?!” she exclaims at one point, 
miserably grabbing a hunk of her belly. 

When Toni (jaNet stamboiia n) brings 


her new employee Margeaux (rebecca 
raski n) to a Family of Ewe gathering, all 
the women eventually piece together 
that Margeaux is the woman who had an 
affair with Kathy’s duplicitous ex ... who 
has ditched Margeaux in turn. This sto- 
ryline is a central theme in TFOE, and is 
the one Folley has most fully developed. 
Swain flings herself unfettered into the 
role of Kathy; she is convincing both as a 
woman scorned and as a stubborn, self- 
pitying pain in the ass. She uses humor 

Few of the other characters are given 
— or convey — such emotional complex- 
ity, but there is another dominant plot: 


A Filin Archivist and Preservationist 
Shows Us Our Past to Inform Our Future 


By ETHAn dE SEiFE 

ick Prelinger is many things: an 

r archivist, preservationist and 
maker of films; an advocate 
for free speech and for revis- 
ing America’s copyright laws; a public 
speaker; and even, as the Atlantic has 
dubbed him, a national treasure. He de- 
scribes himself, though, as a "historical 
interventionist” — someone who “in- 
fuses the present with the past so as to 
influence the future.” 

While he admits this definition is 
a bit glib, the San Francisco resident 
couldn’t be more enthusiastic about 
that mission, which has been at the 
core of his work for more than 30 years. 
Arguably, no single person has done 
more to restore, preserve and dissemi- 
nate America’s moving-image history 
than Prelinger has. In coming weeks, 
Vermont audiences will have three op- 
portunities to learn about Prelinger’s 


projects: He will speak in a presentation 
and a panel discussion at the vermONt 

INter Natl ONal Film FesU Val , and he will 

screen his latest film, No More Road 

Trips?, at the hOpkiNs CeNter FOr the arts 

at Dartmouth College. 

Prelinger’s career as a film preser- 
vationist began during a paradigm shift 
in media: the move from film to video- 
tape. For his work on a compilation- 
film project about American sexual 
habits, Prelinger dug into a vast trove of 
educational films designed to inculcate 
“proper" values in young Americans. “I 
started looking at the type of material 
that made us who we were: educational 
films made to socialize and train boys 
and girls, industrial films meant to turn 
us into good workers,” he says. 

Such films were, at the time, free 
for the asking. Producers were eager 
to dump celluloid in favor of video, so 


Prelinger started amassing what would 
soon become one of the most important 
private film collections in the country. 
That collection acquired sharper focus 
in the mid-1980s when Prelinger con- 
nected with Voyager, a forward-looking 
creator of new media. The collabora- 
tion produced a fascinating, interactive 
series of CD-ROMs called Our Secret 
Century, in which a digitized version of 
Prelinger presents highlights from his 
ever-expanding collection. 

The work with Voyager got him 
thinking. “It made me realize that there 
were aspects to what I was doing that 
were like practicing public history — a 
significant project,” Prelinger says. 
“There’s the conventional wisdom about 
youth and gender in the ’50s” — that 
everyone was straitlaced and repressed 
— “but when you look at the films, you 
see that the picture is considerably more 



complex. There's room for much more 
ambiguity and nuance.” 

Thus began Prelinger’s long career of 
using archival films to recontextualize 
American history. “How can we help 
move history forward?” he asks — a 
question that underlies all of his work. 
“How can you use archival material to 
give us some new perspectives — rather 
than the same old ideas of dystopia, nos- 
talgia and musical montages of interest- 
ing eye candy? How can you create a 
film that shows that the past is as rivet- 
ing as the present?" 



VTIFF «pz 


the appearance of Ann’s two daughters. 
Each is damaged in her own way, and 
we gradually learn why. Uptight Sophie 
(AvALon kAnn), who shows up to organize 
her mother's funeral, is cold and wants 
nothing to do with the “ewes.” Younger 
sister Maddy (perry vAstA) mysteriously 
arrives later dressed like a panhandling 
vagabond but, once she reveals her preg- 
nancy, dons a floral dress and moves in 
with her "aunts.” 

That ignites a minor subplot involving 
Jane (undA mCGmnis), whose attempt to 
mother Maddy is at first rudely rebuffed. 
Dark-haired and slender, McGinnis de- 
livers a poised, ladylike Jane whose MO 


that gets togetherto gab, bitch, 
and drink, not analyze patriarchy. 


is genteel kindness, her suffering quietly 
eloquent. 

Third roomie Hannah is spiritual, 
fiber-positive and frequently strikes 
yoga poses in the living room. A willow)' 
blond, Heidi tA ppAn nails her role, but you 
can’t help wishing Hannah was allowed 
to punch through the new-agey fluff that 
muffles her. 

The other characters are less fleshed 
out but are thoroughly engaging — be- 
cause each actor clearly has fun with her 
role: Stambolian as lesbian Toni is warm, 
witty and the best-adjusted of the bunch 
(hey, she is a chiropractor) and is sweetly 
surprised to be the most successful in 
love. kAt Hy seiLer ’s Jen is a sexpot in tight 
clothing; that is to say, a wife and mom to 
three kids who hides ... disappointment? 
... behind bawdy behavior and Mae 
West-worthy innuendoes. And not least, 
roBin owera is a riot as the ditzy Patty; 
her facia] expressions and awkward 
body language are priceless. 

The Family of Ewe is not without its 
flaws: You wish that more of the char- 
acters were allowed to penetrate their 
own surfaces. A faux speed-dating scene 
is gratuitous, even if it does generate 


laughs. The play is a bit too long, and 
yet the ending feels rushed. And there 
are unanswered questions, such as, Why 
does Patty always wear pastel? 

Quibbles aside, TFOE is far more sat- 
isfying than not, and the women onstage 
are a bunch you’d like to know better — 
as their alter egos and in real life. 

Folley, 52, is far from a newbie to the 
stage — though in earlier years grow- 
ing up in Hyde Park she spent more 
time on it. She has directed previously 
for Lyri c tHeAtrc and for Girls Nite Out. 
And though she says she likes to work 
on “every aspect” of theater, Folley has 
arrived at the conclusion that this — cre- 
ating original work for women — is what 
she wants to do now. “I love directing 
community theater,” she muses, “but I 
have more to say. I’m really clear that 
this is my mission now." © 

INFo 

Carole Vasta Folley. produced by Girls Nite 
Out, Wednesday through Saturday, October 
9 to 12, at 7:30 p.m.; Sunday, 0ctoberl3, at 2 
p.m., at Main Street Landing Black Box The- 
atre in Burlington. $22. girlsniteoutvt.com 


By the mid-1990s, Prelinger’s collec- 
tion had grown too large to handle, so 
he sought out an organization that could 
care for it. In 2002, he entered into an 
arrangement in which the Library of 
Congress would house Prelinger’s col- 
lection of 200,000 cans of “ephemeral 
films.” One of the conditions of the 
acquisition was that the films be made 
freely available to the public. It’s an 
enormous and ongoing project. 

Around the same time, Prelinger 
found himself uniquely positioned at 
another moment of media transition: 
the shift from analog to digital. He began 
a partnership with Brewster Kahle, the 
founder of the trailblazing Internet 
Archive. The result: By the end of 2000, 
more than 5000 films in the Prelinger 
collection had been uploaded to archive, 
org. “This was life changing,” Prelinger 
says, “because we suddenly entered into 
a collaboration with hundreds and thou- 
sands of people around the world.” 

Those films have been downloaded 
— for watching, studying and remixing 


— upward of 90 million times so far, ac- 
cording to Prelinger. 

In granting unprecedented access to 
previously forgotten films. Prelinger was 
encouraged to think about media access 
in general. “I became a copyright activ- 
ist,” he says. “We need to reengineer 
archives and public memory. If one’s 
goal is to enable the creation of millions 
of new authors and to allow people to 
reconsider American heritage in their 
own way ... you’ve got to make the stuff 
available for them to reedit and rework. 

“I became aware that the highest 
form of archival activity is to be con- 
sumed," Prelinger says, “to let your ma- 
terial propagate freely.” 

He practices what he preaches. 
Prelinger’s film No More Road Trips? 
reconstructs, from 9000 home movies, 
an Atlantic-to-Pacific road trip across 
an America that no longer exists. He de- 
scribes it as “using people’s home movies 
to trace a dream across the country.” 
Prelinger hopes the film will encourage 
viewers to think not only about how the 


American landscape has changed but 
about how its changes reflect our shift- 
ing relationship with the past. 

During the screenings of No More 
Road Trips?, Prelinger encourages au- 
dience members to talk, relating their 
questions and observations. “They don’t 
always accept this offer of agency, but 
it’s great when it happens," he says. “It’s 
a completely different relationship to 
cinema.” © 

INFo 

Remixed - double bill during the Vermont 
International Film Festival in Burlington: 
the presentation "Surviving Plenty: Archival 
Filmmaking in the Age of Mass Production/ 
on Saturday, October 12, 11 a.m.; and a panel 
discussion at 2 p.m.; both at the Film House 
at Main Street Landing Performing Arts Cen- 

No More Road Trips? will be shown on 
Wednesday, October 16, 7 p.m. at Loew 

Dartmouth College. Hanover, N.H. $5-9. hop. 


it does star Saoirse Ronan and Gemma 
Arterton as vampires. 

VTIFF’s organizers are asking you 
to buy your tix online this year. Find 
more film descriptions, full schedule 
and ticketing info at vtiff.org. 

V TIFF's “Lunchtime Shorts” 
series at the bca center offers a 
chance to see cutting-edge short 
films from around the world, including 
a full program of animated shorts on 
October 16. 

This Sunday, animation buffs — and 
their kids — may also want to check out 
a special event at Dartmouth College’s 

Hopkins Centerfort HeArts .DanScanlon 

and Kori Rae, director and producer of 
Monsters University, respectively, will 
accept the Dartmouth Film Award on 
behalf of Pixar. Catch a Q&A, a compi- 
lation reel of clips from beloved flicks 
such as Toy Story and The Incredibles, 
and more for the family-friendly ticket 
price of $5. 


T hings usually turn out OK for 
the talking animals in animated 
flicks. Not so for the real majes- 
tic pachyderms in the 2013 National 
Geographic Special Battle for the 
Elephants. Hunted for their tusks, they 
could be “extirpated" within a decade, 
says director John Heminway. On 
Thursday, October 17, Heminway will 
speak at the University of Vermont 
after a screening of the documentary, 
part of a panel that also includes 
Shelburne wildlife-trafficking expert 
and frequent National Geographic con- 
tributor LAure Lneme. © 



October 11, through Sunday, October 20, 
at Main Street Landing Performing Arts 
Center, Lakeside Pavilion at ECHO Lake 
Aquarium and Science Center and BCA Cen- 
ter in Burlington. $10 per film; $8 seniors; 

Find schedule and purchase tickets at vtiff, 
org. 

Dartmouth Film Award presentation: Pixar. 
Sunday, 0ctoberl3, 7 p.m. at Spaulding 
Auditorium, Hopkins Center for the Arts, 

Battle for the Elephant s screening and 


4:30 p.m. at Ira Allen Chapel, University of 
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We just had to ask... 

What were the 
strange tapping 
sounds heard on a 
full-moon night in 
South Burlington? 


BY Charles eiCha Cker 

I f you live in the section of South 
Burlington south of 1-189 and east 
of Spear Street, you may have heard 
strange noises — like tapping on 
windows — on the full-moon-lit evening 
of September 19. Even if you didn’t, 
you may have read about them later on 
Front Porch Forum. For almost a week 
afterward, at least two members of the 
forum mentioned the occurrence daily. 

“I assume the 'Tappers’ made their 
way through the neighborhoods," 
wrote one resident, placing blame 
on a marauding band of pranksters. 
Other suspects included construction 
equipment, military-grade weaponry, 
ghosts, UFOs and birds. Someone 
calculated, “With a large flock of, say, 
500 birds, if just 2 percent of them attack 
windows, then you've got 10 tapping 
incidents.” 

One worried local wrote in from out 
of town, pressing for answers, while 
another offered a verse from Edgar Allan 
Poe’s “The Raven”: “Suddenly there 
came a tapping / As of some one gently 
rapping, rapping at my chamber door...” 

So WTF was all this rapping or 
tapping? 

Tim Barritt, who lives off Dorset 
Street in the Cider Mill housing 
development, first put that question 
to the court of neighborly opinion. 
“Did anyone else in the Cider Mill get 
awakened by tapping on windows at 1 
a.m.?” Barritt wrote in the September 
20 FPF. “Later p] could hear it on other 
windows, like it was on other houses. 
Very strange. No explanation. There was 
no wind, so not plants.” 

In the following days, 10 other FPF 
users — most from streets near Cider 
Mill, but a few from neighborhoods 


You 





as far north as Chickadee Circle — 
acknowledged noise that evening. Of 
that number, roughly half described a 
knocking or tapping. Although Barritt 
now admits he was too groggy that 
night to determine what interrupted his 
sleep, the IBM engineer has enjoyed the 
response. “This tapping thing has taken 
on a life of its own,” he remarks. 

Dispelling one of the theories, Ted 
Murin — who coauthored the 2002 
book Birdwatching in Vermont — says 
feathered creatures probably aren't to 
blame. “There is a phenomenon where a 
lot of birds will see their reflection in the 
window and attack it, seeing it as a rival, 
but they only do that during daylight,” 
Murin explains. 

For now, no connections to the 
occult or extraterrestrial have been 
verified. A representative from Vermont 
Paranormal Investigators says the group 
hasn’t received a report of the incident, 
while the National UFO Reporting 
Center hasn’t recorded a sighting over 
South Burlington since February. 

Several people interviewed in the 
Cider Mill neighborhood say they heard 
nothing on September 19. But one couple 
who recently moved from Shelburne 
into a home on Winesap Lane — one 
block from Barritt — does acknowledge 
a strange noise. Diana and Jim, who 
offer only their first names, say they 


can't pinpoint what woke them that 
evening; at the time they attributed it 
to the creaks of their new home. The 
couple rule out both pranksters — who 
typically operate earlier in the evening — 
and moonlighting construction workers. 

Of the two noise complaints received 
by the South Burlington police that night, 
one filed at 12:45 a.m. involved fireworks 
allegedly going off near Hinesburg Road. 

Three hours later, someone on nearby 
Cobblestone Circle reported gunshots. 

Could these have been the “tapping” 
sounds? 

Several FPF users responded to 
Barritt 1 s post saying they thought so, 
including Sean Devine, another Cider 
Mill resident. When Devine lived off the 
beltline in Burlington, says the former 
Massachusetts National Guard member 
and current environmental consultant 
for the U.S. military, he’d hear people 
firing shotguns to scare away birds. 

But on September 19, after Devine 
went to bed with a propped-open 
window in his east-facing bedroom, 
he and his wife were woken by steady coyotes 
“pop-pop” sounds that reminded him territory 
more of an AR-15 semiautomatic rifle. 

“It was either people hunting coyotes 
or someone messing around with a gun, 
but I would assume it was the coyotes,” 

Devine says. He believes the noise came 
from the east or southeast. 


Three individuals interviewed 
on Cobblestone Circle, who ask 
not to be named, corroborate 
the suggestion that people fire 
weapons in the woods southeast 
of their homes. One woman even 
reports hearing shots throughout 
the night of September 19 and 
says she and her husband — a 
former marine — worried about the 
proximity. 

South Burlington has banned the 
discharge of firearms within city limits, 
and, according to police officer Dennis 
Ward, his department investigates 
any report of gunshots. But Ward isn’t 
aware of any misdoing related to the 
noise complaints on September 19. 
Because those complaints were filed in 
suburbs near the borders of Williston 
and Shelburne — rural towns that have 
different firearms ordinances — Ward 
says the department’s response to 
reports of gunshots in that area depends 
on the availability of officers. 

Besides, if people were shooting 
coyotes that night, they wouldn’t put a 
large dentin the species’ population, says 
Tom Cook, a warden for the Vermont 
Fish & Wildlife Department. “If you go 
out and kill coyotes, they’ll come back,” 
he assures. 

That particular area is a critter 
cornucopia, Cook adds. “There are a 
lot of mice and rabbits and things for 
live on and expand their 
the South Burlington area," 
the warden says. “Especially as we put 
in developments like the ones off Dorset 
Street, people are going to have more 
interaction with wild animals.” 

Is last month’s tapping a harbinger of 
next year’s howling? ® 



Southwind Farm 
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OPEN FARM SUNDAY 

OCTOBER 13 • 11-2PM 


For the third time ever, our farm families 
throughout New England and New York are 
opening the gates to welcome visitors. 

Cabot Creamery, “makers of the world’s best 
cheddar," wants you to know how much our 
farm families and their communities benefit 
from your purchases of Cabot dairy products. 


These are not fancy farm tours with rides — ■ 
and an admission fee. Just a free neighborly 
welcome event. You might even be asked to 
help with farm chores. 

You’ll meet the family, the critters and 
like-minded neighbors - and you'll certainly 
want to sample some cheddar. 
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Fosfer Brothers Farm 
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COME VISIT OUR FARMS 
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SINCE 1919 


For directions and more info about our 49 participating 
farm families, check out the Virtual Tour section online. 

cabotcheese.coop/openfarmsunday 
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October 18 &19 


• Meet some of Vermont’s fastest 
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• Apply for a job or an internship 


Bring your tech-savvy teens 
to check out Vermont-made video 
games and robotics demos 


• Learn about tech-related 
educational opportunities 
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Dear Cecil, 

I have a dear friend who's 
an alcoholic. When he came 
out of treatment, I told him 
I couldn't see why he wasn't 
able to condition himself to 
have, say, a single glass of 
beer and stop at that. He said 
it didn't work that way, but 
never got specific. Why can't 
an alcoholic learn to drink in 
moderation? 

Name withheld 

B ecause alcoholics, by 
definition, are incapable 
of drinking in mod- 
eration. Sorry if that 
seems like a kiss-off answer, but 
research and experience tell us 
that’s how it is. 

Alcoholism is no trivial prob- 
lem. The estimated 75 million 
or more alcoholics worldwide 
cost society from 1 to 5 percent 
of its gross domestic product. 
In Russia, where the problem is 
especially acute, male life expec- 
tancy is only 60 years, 15 years 
less than for U.S. men, largely due 
to alcohol abuse. 

The question of how to con- 
trol heavy drinking — abstinence 
or moderation — has been sur- 
prisingly controversial for some- 
thing like 60 years. I say surpris- 
ing because the basic facts have 
never been in dispute. 

The dominant school of 
thought favors abstinence, argu- 
ing that alcoholics are too fragile 
ever to resist temptation and that 
a single drink can trigger a binge. 
Alcoholics Anonymous, founded 
in 1935 and at something like 2.1 
million members the largest al- 
coholism support and treatment 


organization in the world, is a 
strong proponent of abstinence. 

Abstinence has an impressive 
success rate, researchers have 
found. But some say it’s not the 
only way. 

Investigation into alterna- 
tive approaches was kicked off 
by a study of 97 English heavy 
drinkers in the 1950s who were 
tracked for several years and gen- 
erally found to be able to control 
their alcohol consumption with- 
out abstinence. In 1978 a Rand 
Corporation follow-up of U.S. 
heavy drinkers who’d received 
abstinence treatment found that 
18 months later 22 percent could 
drink in moderation without 
problems, and after four years 
18 percent were still doing so. 
Other work in the 1970s found 
that some with seemingly severe 
alcohol issues could be success- 
fully trained to drink moderately, 
and had better life outcomes than 
those who stuck to abstinence. 

These findings aroused bitter 
argument, for an obvious reason: 
If 18 percent of heavy drinkers 
can learn to drink in moderation, 
82 percent presumably can’t. 
Nonetheless, over the years 
strategies were developed to 
teach heavy drinkers to control 
but not necessarily halt their 
consumption. 

An approach that became a 
lightning rod in the 1990s was 
Moderation Management, a 
nine-step self-help program. 
“Prominent figures in the treat- 
ment and research communities 
denounced MM as a ‘dangerous 
temptation to alcoholics’ that was 
■built on the illusion' that alco- 
holics could return to controlled 


drinking," writes Stanford addic- 
tion researcher Keith Humphreys 
in a 2003 review of the program’s 
effectiveness. 

Exhibit A: MM’s founder, 
Audrey Kishline. She “left MM, 
joined AA, and several months 
later caused the deaths of two 
people in a horrific car accident 
while severely intoxicated,” 
Humphreys reports. 

But he points out the MM 
and AA crowds don’t fundamen- 
tally disagree. MM participants 
are told initially to abstain from 
drinking for 30 days, then switch 
to moderate consumption. If 
moderation fails, then a return to 
abstinence is recommended. The 
implication is that some heavy 
drinkers can control their habit 
and some can’t. 

AA, he notes, says the same 
thing. Both groups “make explicit 


distinctions between problem 
drinkers who are able to return 
to controlled drinking and alco- 
holics. Both [groups] also concur 
that failure at the goal of mod- 
erate drinking indicates that a 
drinking problem is serious and 
is best addressed by abstinence.” 

Research supports a two- 
pronged approach, finding that 
the most out-of-control drinkers 
generally get better results with 
abstinence, while those with less 
severe drinking issues often do 
OK with moderation. 

So what’s the dispute about? A 
key element in AA theory is alco- 
holics’ capacity for denial, and its 
advocates see only the potential 


| for tragedy in a system that lets 
a drinkers decide they’re capable 
| of drinking on occasion. 

” Humphreys, though, says 
his research showed people 
who sought help for excessive 
drinking for the most part were 
pretty clear-eyed and tended to 
correctly self-sort. AA members 
were more likely to be older 
males with severe alcohol- 
related problems — recent epi- 
sodes of binge drinking, things 
like that. No doubt partly for that 
reason they had a greater chance 
of being jobless or otherwise so- 
cially and economically unstable. 
(Other research suggests they’re 
also more likely to be minorities.) 

MM participants, on the other 
hand, tended to be younger, 
female and white, with fewer in- 
dications of severe alcohol abuse. 

But not all of them. About 
15 percent of MM members, 
Humphreys reports, had major 
alcohol problems — “shaking 
when not intoxicated, delirium 
tremens, blackouts, convulsions 
or fits after drinking, and crav- 
ings for alcohol upon waking," 
plus alcohol-related job issues. 
These people, he says, fit the 
profile for alcoholism — they just 
don’t admit it. 

Thus your friend's response. 
You don’t say whether he was in 
AA, but the first of the 12 steps is 
to acknowledge you're powerless 
over alcohol. The research sug- 
gests no one arrives at this stark 
conclusion unless it’s true. 
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PQLI PSY ON THE PUBUC USES AND ABUSES OF EMOTION BY JUDITH LEVINE 


Criminal Acts 


hildren who are 11 years old 
[ and younger may have a 
I brief hug and kiss with their 
parent at the beginning and 
end of each visit if they request so from 
the visiting room officer." 

“Physical contact between inmate 
and visitors over the age of 11 is strictly 
prohibited." 

“No child over the age of 5 may sit on 
the lap of an inmate.” 

These are three of the Vermont 
Department of Corrections’ facility 
visitation rules. They apply to all prisons, 
including minimum security. And they 
are among the increasing number of 
humiliations and penalties imposed 
on incarcerated people in the U.S. This 
nation now has some 2.2 million people 
locked up, more than any other country. 
In 1972, the number was 18,500. 

Some of these penalties are 
unimaginably cruel. For instance, 
nationwide almost 82,000 prisoners 
are in solitary confinement — deprived 
of human contact, stimulation and, in 
some cases, either sunlight or darkness. 
It is not uncommon for prisoners to be 
left this way for years — or decades. 
They can be thrown in the box for being 
deemed a gang member, or even for 
swearing, according to Solitary Watch. 

Vermont’s prisons are comparatively 
benign. Of course, the bar is low: 44 
states have “supermax" prisons, where 
everyone is held in isolation 23 hours a 
day. Our laws limit solitary lockup to 30 

Does this mean Vermont’s prisons are 
humane? 

First off, the rules can be bent. “After 
30 days [in solitary], they can throw you 
into ‘administrative’ segregation," says 
Seth Lipschutz, the Defender General’s 
supervising attorney for prisoners’ 
rights. “It’s the same thing.” 

As of October 6, the Department 
of Corrections’ daily count showed 
88 Vermont inmates in “segregation.” 
Psychological research shows that 
solitary confinement, even for 15 days, 
can drive people insane. Human rights 
advocates call it torture. 

Vermont’s officials claim they are 
incarcerating those who need to be 
behind bars. “Today we're locking 
up more violent offenders, more sex 
offenders than ever before,” boasts 
Senate Judiciary Committee Chair Dick 
Sears (D-Bennington). Yet in the same 
breath they tout a drop in violent crime 



— 5 percent since 2008. How can this be? 
In large part, it's because the Vermont 
legislature has steadily broadened the 
definitions of violent crime while also 
lengthening sentences. 

So-called “truth in sentencing” — if 
the judge gives you 10 years, you serve 
10 — also keeps people in jail longer. A 
corrections officer (who declined to be 
named for fear of reprisals) calls the 
elimination of “good time” the “most 
counterproductive” policy he’s seen 
in 35 years. “The inmates have zero 
incentive to do the programs” that 
prevent recidivism, he says. Worse, they 
lose hope. 

A lot of people in Vermont's prisons 
shouldn’t be there. A third — including 
three out of five female prisoners — 
suffer from diagnosed “serious mental 
illness.” Data collected in 2003 and 
2004 found that four in 10 incarcerated 
youth under the age of 22 had received 
special education. 

“Prison is a punitive setting where 
the paramount concern is security, 
not treatment, and the vast majority 
of inmates are in need of treatment," 
says former Vermont Human Rights 
Commission executive director and 
defense attorney Robert Appel. The 
overwhelming majority of Vermont’s 
prisoners are high school dropouts. 

Gov. Peter Shumlin is cutting the 
numbers behind bars by diverting more 
nonviolent offenders to community 
supervision; the administration says 
it’s beefing up housing, education, job 



CONVINCETHEM THAI 


THE PEOPLE BEHIND BARS 
ARE WORTH CARING ABOUT. 

training and substance abuse treatment 
for would-be and former inmates. 
Still, hundreds are on waiting lists for 
addiction treatment, and about 200 
prisoners who have served their time are 
still cooling their heels in jail because 
they can't find a place to live. 

Besides being essentially inhumane, 
the criminal justice system is unjust. 
More than 10 percent of the state's 
prisoners are African American, 
although African Americans make up 
less than 2 percent of the state’s 
population. At every “layer of discretion,” 
from the street cop to the sentencing 
judge, says Appel, the system is more 
likely to stop, arrest and lock up blacks, 
and to deliver tougher sentences than 
whites receive for the same offenses. 

Nationally, minorities represent 60 
percent of people in jails and prisons, 
though they commit crimes at about 
the same rate as whites. Historians 
and legal scholars point out that these 
people were the casualties of America’s 
deindustrialization. Instead of educating 
or housing them, the state chose to 
control them. 

If the prison system is the broken hub 
of a wheel whose spokes are every ugly 
societal dysfunction — racism, cruelty, 
the neglect of the mentally ill and the 
unemployed — increasingly that wheel 
is greased by profit. Over the last 30 
years, governments have been turning 
their superfluous bodies (including 
undocumented migrants) over to private 
corrections corporations for cut-rate 
warehousing and punishment. To keep 
the bodies coming, the prison industry 
lobbies for putting more people behind 
bars and keeping them there longer. 
It boosts the bottom line by scrimping 
on inmates' health, education, safety 
and sanity. Those conditions virtually 
guarantee return customers. 

Between 400 and 500 of Vermont’s 
2100-plus prisoners are held in 



Corrections Corporation of America’s 
Orwellian-sounding Lee Adjustment 
Center (LAC) in Beattyville, Ky. CCA’s 
30-year history is filthy with violence, 
negligence and corruption. Inmates at 
a now-closed Kentucky women's prison 
called it the “rape factory.” 

In 2004, when Vermont first 
transferred men to Beattyville, 
they rioted because of substandard 
conditions and capricious, vicious 
disciplinary practices. Conditions 
reportedly improved. Indeed, according 
to inmates’ wives, attorneys and prison 
volunteers I spoke with, Vermont 
prisoners prefer Kentucky to in-state 
prisons. The commissary food is better 
(if you can afford it), weekend visits last 
all day (if your family can travel 950 
miles), and the guards reportedly leave 
prisoners alone. This last aspect isn't 
always beneficial: CCA is notoriously 
understaffed. Guards' absence — or, 
lawsuits claim, deliberately turned 
backs — enables inmate-on-inmate rape, 
assault and even murder. 

LAC has no rehabilitative 
programming except a limited- 
enrollment dog-training course. And 
the men there are serving the longest 
sentences. 

Prisoners call their years of 
nothingness "dead time.” It’s a good 
name for incarceration. 

Vermont House Judiciary 
Committee member Suzi Wizowaty 
(D-Burlington) has introduced several 
bills that could push prison reform 
along. One would sever the state’s ties 
with private corrections and house all 
Vermont inmates in public facilities 
in state. Another would compel the 
state to reduce its prison population 
by 25 percent in three years. Either of 
these bills, if passed, would inherently 
accomplish the goal of the other and 
necessitate other urgent reforms, such 
as providing more education and mental 
health services. 

Wizowaty is also executive director 
of Vermonters for Criminal Justice 
Reform, which is part of Nation 
Inside, a new network that links local 
organizers, prisoners’ families, artists 
and professionals who are challenging 
the prison-industrial complex. 

Some of the campaigns that have 
joined Nation Inside pursue broad goals, 
declared in their names: the Campaign 
to End the New Jim Crow, Decarcerate 
Illinois. 

Other movements are more focused. 
Release Aging People in Prison aims to 
do just that. The frail elderly are not a 
threat. The Campaign for Prison Phone 
Justice just won a big victory: The 
Federal Communications Commission 
dramatically reduced interstate prison 


phone charges, which were running 
as high as a dollar a minute, plus hefty 
connection fees (profits collected by the 
prisons). 

Besides malting life a bit easier for 
some of America’s 2.2 million inmates, 
these campaigns show prisoners' faces 
and those of their mothers, lovers and 
children. This is essential, because 
before you can get anyone to accept 
reform, you have to convince them that 
the people behind bars are worth caring 

The dozen or so people, including 
myself, who attended a meeting of VCJR 
in Montpelier a couple of weeks ago 
agreed about this, too. We were a varied 
lot, from a career corrections officer 
with a Navy crewcut to a transgender 
clergywoman with a prison ministry. 
But we had this in common: We all know 
somebody behind bars, and that makes 
us see everyone behind bars differently. 

One woman at the meeting 
introduced herself as the wife of a 
prisoner in Kentucky. Googling the 
husband, I learned he'd come home 
drunk and threatened to kill her, their 
daughter and the daughter’s boyfriend. 
As the boyfriend struggled to get the 
gun, the husband shot him, though not 
fatally. The woman visits her husband 
faithfully and has become a fervent 
advocate of prison reform. She struck 
me as rational, and admirable. 

The economic argument against 
incarceration — it's costlier than housing, 
addiction treatment or preschool — goes 
only so far. After all, economics are the 
reason the DOC is outsourcing. In 2009, 
CCA charged Vermont $22,500 per 
“bed,” less than half the in-state cost. 

In the end, whether to rid a state of 
its unwanted souls by locking them up is 
a moral question, made up of emotional 
questions. Such as: Why do we fear 
certain people? Should policy be driven 
by fear? Many criminals have spent their 
lives being punished, some of them by 
their own demons. Should we punish 
them more, even if that makes them 
worse, to satisfy our vengeance? Can we 
forgive them? 

Can we agree to let Vermont's 
prisoners hold their kids and kiss their 
partners? 

Those “no-contact” rules may seem 
trivial. After all, touching someone you 
love is not written into any international 
covenant as a human right. Still, it is a 
human need. 

If we cannot love our criminals, can 
we embrace them as human? ® 
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Cold Hearted IF* 

For racers, winter might just be the besttimeto stoke competitive fi res by sarah tuff 


B k in the day, active Vermonters would hang 
their sneaks each winter, stash their heart- 
te monitors and retreat indoors for treadmill 
lining or tuning in to serious TV time. Today, 
however, a whole season’s worth of races — ranging from 
running two miles through Fairfax for Valentine chocolate 
to snowshoeing 100 miles in Pittsfi eld for, well, bragging 
rights — complete the cold-weather calendar. Take your 
pick ... and maybe pack an ice pick. © 


Corporate Race League 
All season. Bolton 

So you didn’t qualify for the Sochi 2014 Olympic Winter 
Games. So what? You can still channel your inner Lindsey 
Vonn or Bode Miller in this “beer league” of Alpine racing, 
wherein company teams hurl themselves through gates 
on Thursday nights all winter long, 
boltonvalley.com 

Race to the Cabin 
January 11. Stowe 

Think you’re the fastest at skiing up to Trapp Family 
Lodge’s Slayton Pasture Cabin for a cup of hot cocoa? Find 
out at this 5K cross-country ski race, whose organizers 
mandate classic technique (the old kick-and-glide, versus 
skating or freestyle) and will bring dry clothes up to the 
renowned cabin for participants. The $25 entry fee may 
not cover hot chocolate, but it does get you a hoppier bev- 
erage at the Trapp Lager Brewery. 
trappfamily.com 

Winter Death Race 

January 31. Pittsfi eld 

This event may sit in the same family tree as the Spartan 
Race and the summertime Death Race, but it’s on a distant 
branch — imagine it as a grizzled old great-uncle who 
aims to crush you. Think 48-plus hours on a completely 
unpredictable course, with obstacles designed to strain 
both bodies and minds, including sawing wood, perform- 
ing hundreds of burpees and moving awkward objects up, 
down and around Amee Farm. And guess what? You get to 
pay $400 to enter. 
youmaydie.com 

Smugglers' Notch 
Primitive Biathlon 
January 25 and 26. Jeffersonville 

Olympic biathlon combines lightning-fast cross-country 
skiing on state-of-the-art skis with shooting a .22-caliber 
rifl e. At Smuggs, however, athletes use snowshoes and 
muzzleloading rifl es on a course about two miles long, 
with four target stages, to compete for the Marilyn Grice 
Memorial Trophy. Fuel up with beef jerky, not newfangled 
GU Energy Gel packs. 
primitivebiathlon.com 



Annual Paintball Biathlon 

January 26, Chittenden 

For anyone who wants to try biathlon but is wary of 
wielding a .22 — or a muzzleloading rifl e — this race is l 
worth a shot. Held at the Mountain Top Inn & Resort 
every year since 2006 and featuring cross-country skiing 
with paintball guns, it’s a kid-friendly event that draws 
experienced teams from around New England but wel- 
comes rookies, too. 
mountaintopinn.com 



Run to Chocolate 

e. Or you February 15. Fairfax 


Benson Polar Bear 8-Hour 
Obstacle Challenge 

February 1, Benson 

You could put in a solid day’s work at the offi c 
could spend eight hours completing as many laps as pos- If your sweetie doesn’t pull through on Valentine’s Day, 
sible on a fi ve-mile course with more than 45 obstacles — you can get your own damn chocolate at this two-mile run 
10-foot walls, monkey bars, hay bales, barbed wire — in the that starts and ends at Bellows Free Academy Fairfax. All 
mud, ice, shale and snow. There’s a team division as well the post-race goodies contain cocoa, 
as individual entries, and, to sweeten the deal, organizers fairfaxrecreation.com 
set up a heated “party tent" with food and drink that’s 
open all day to the “polar bears." 


Bolton Valley Snowshoe Shuffl e 5K 
February 9. Bolton 

Seasoned athletes turn this competition into mors 
a sprint than a shuffl e, but snowshoeing newbies 
welcome at Bolton Valley’s Nordic Center, too, solo or in 
teams. It’s a fundraiser for the American Lung Association, 
and those who bring in the most dollars win ski passes. 
boltonvalley.com 


Stowe Derby 

February 23. Stowe 

Since 1945, courageous cross-country skiers have been 
hurtling — on sets of two tiny planks — 20 kilometers 
down the steep and winding Toll Road from the 4393-foot 
of summit of Mt. Mansfi eld toward the Stowe Community 
ire Church. Falls, frozen fannies and fun ensue. But the oldest 
cross-country/downhill race in the United States is also 
a serious contest for some of the top athletes in Vermont 
and beyond. Kids ages 6 and up can take on the Derby 
Short Course of six kilometers. 
stowederby.com 


Frigid Infliction 

March (date and location TBA) 

Teams of two or three tackle this 10-hour 
winter adventure race, which can feature 
everything from skiing uphill in the pre- 
dawn hours to hauling full packs across 
a ravine on a zip line to crossing frozen 
streams on snowshoes. Last year’s effort 
at Bolton Valley resort paid off in a pos- 
trace meal at the Ponds, along with swag 
bags stuffed with KIND snacks and mas- 
sage discounts. 

Sign up for email updates at 
gmara.org/get_updates.shtml. 

Peak National Snowshoe 

Championship 

March 1, Pittsfield 

Staged by the same guys who concoct the 
Death Race, this event is a more approach- 
able way to slough off winter-acquired 
calories. Choose among the 10K, half- 
marathon, marathon or 100-mile distance, 
and be prepared to snowshoe around a 
rugged, 6.5-mile loop with a 1200 vertical 
in the Green Mountains. The rules? Don’t 
cut the course, and don’t litter. 
2014peaksnowshoe.eventbrite.com 

Catamount Trail Classic 

March 9, Bolton 

The nine-mile backcountry ski from Bolton 
Valley Resort to Trapp Family Lodge has 
long been a classic winter expedition, and 
now the Catamount Trail Association has 
made it an official event. The First Annual 
Catamount Trail Classic will take place on 
that fabled stretch through the forest. 
catamounttrail.org 

24 Hours of Stratton 

March 15 to 16, Stratton Mountain 

The premise is simple enough: From 
noon on Saturday until noon on Sunday, 
you ski (or ride) down and take the 
gondola back up, round and round, until 
darkness and dizziness set in. A spin-off 
of the glitzier 24 Hours of Aspen held in 
the '90s, Vermont’s version saw some 325 
skiers and riders rack up more than six 
million vertical feet in the first-ever 24 
Hours of Stratton last winter. The event 
raised nearly $175,000 for the Stratton 
Foundation. Since it’s a team event — min- 
imum six, maximum 12 — you don't have 
to stay on your feet for the full 24 hours. 
stratton.com 
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Snowboarding pioneer. Business mogul. 

CANCER CONQUEROR, 


EXPERIENCE HEALTH CARE THAT ASPIRES TO BE AS EXTRAORDINARY AS THE PEOPLE IT SERVES. 


Jake was running the world’s largest snowboarding company and hitting the slopes 100 days 
a year. Then, the diagnosis came. Testicular cancer. Jake was stunned at first. But he came to 
see cancer as just another obstacle to overcome. He could have gone anywhere for treatment. 
Instead, he chose to stay in Vermont because of the quality of care available at Fletcher Allen, 
the region’s only university hospital. Jake worked with Dr. Stephen Ades and his team, 
undergoing four rounds of intensive chemotherapy. Now, he’s cancer free. Learn more 
about our approach to cancer treatment, and hear Jake tell 

his story at FletcherAUen.org/Burton. Fletcher 

Allen jH, 
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Yell It on m 
the Mountain 

A Smuggs ski host talks lift lines and people pairing 

BY PAUL HEINTZ 



W hen I'm skiing 
alone at Smugglers' 
Notch, I live in fear 
of Peter Guay. For 
the past two winters, the 41-year- 
old Milton resident has worked 
as “ski host” — or lift-line gate- 
keeper — at die Jeffersonville 
mountain. It’s his job to deter- 
mine in what order you board the 
Sterling or Madonna lifts — and 
with whom. 

I live in fear of Guay because 
of his peculiar method of pairing 
up singles. 


As you’re waiting in line, he 
walks up to you, cup of coflee 
in hand, and quietly asks your 
name. He pauses a moment, 
looks up and down the columns 
of skiers, then shouts at the top 
of his lungs, “Who wants to ride 
withPaul??’ 

If you're lucky, someone 
quickly volunteers. If you're not, 
he shouts again, “Anyone? Does 
anyone wanna ride with Paul?.'" 

It’s the height of embarrass- 
ment. Dozens of people are star- 
ing at you, wondering whether 
anybody will share a double with 

Eventually, someone volun- 
teers. Guay asks his or her name 
and introduces you. Cheeks 
burning from the cold and the 
shame, you board the lift, too 
embarrassed to speak to your 
newfound friend. 

Seven Days decided to get to 
the bottom of what drives Guay, 
so I asked him a few questions 
about his wintertime vocation. 


SEVEN DAYS: So what on 
earth is a ski host, other 
than someone who yells at 

PETER GUAY: A ski host, 
pretty much, [keeps] the 
lines organized and checks 
tickets and makes sure that 
everybody has paid. It’s making 
sure things run slowly and 
efficiently. 
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STEVEN PINKER: 


SD: Tell me about your strategy for 
pairing up singles. 

PG: First of all, I’ll ask them what their 
name is. As I do it, I’ve got to be really 
careful. You know what I mean? Having 
this innate ability to find people who are 
outspoken, who are friendly. Of 
course, you’ve got a lot of 
people out there who are 
really, really shy. 

I ask what their 
name is. If her name 
is Jennifer and his 
name is Brian — of 
course, I’m getting 
looks like, “What do 

for?” You know? As 
they come out, I first 
say, "Jennifer, this is Brian. 

Brian, this is Jennifer.” And, 
of course, the other people feed 
right into it, which just makes my job 
that much easier. ’Cause they’re being, 
like, “Aww, isn't that cute?” And I’ll be, 
like, “Yep, Brian, you're going to have to 
take care of Jennifer, 
because I know that she 
likes long walks on the 
beach.” People are out 
there, they’re having fun. 

They’re skiing. They’re 
not at work They’re on 
vacation. 

At the beginning of 
last year — I’ll never 
forget it — there was a 
single female. She was 
obviously there on vaca- 
tion. And there was this 
other gentleman and he 
was asking me about the 
mountain. There again, I 
got their names. I introduced them. And 
they skied together all day long. So when 
I’m pairing people up, it's pairing people 
up, but it’s also friendship. 

SD: No kidding! 

PG: Another time, somebody had lost their 
[GoPro] Hero video camera. Somebody 
gave me this camcorder and, in my in- 
finite wisdom, I turned it on. And I’m 
going down each line saying, “Is this your 
camera?” And I’m videoing every single 
person in line. I filled it up. It got to the 
point where there was no more room. It 
was an icy day and there were gentlemen 
that had ice all over their beards. And 
I’ve got this camcorder and I'm bringing 
it in close to their beards. I mean, look 
at this guy. Look at the icicles. And the 
guy’s just moving his face around, giving 
me the best possible video. And about 25 
minutes after that, finally this guy comes 
up and says, “That’s my camera” And I’m, 
like, “Are you sure?" And he’s, like, “Yeah, 
that's my camera I lost it up on Sterling.” 
And I’m, like, “You know, I've gotta see 
some kind of proof. And, sure enough, the 
glue stick that was on the bottom of the 


camera matched exactly the glue stick on 
the top of his helmet. So I said, “I don't 
know if you’re gonna be able to use your 
camcorder for the rest of the day, but I’ve 
sure got some great footage!" 

SD: I actually do remember 
that and I am in that 
footage. And I’ve got a 
lot of ice in my beard, 
for sure. OK. so let 
me ask you this: 

Is everybody as 
embarrassed as 

holler out their 

PG: No. 

SD: No? Are you sure? 

PG: Not everybody is. 

But I would say 80 percent of 
the people are embarrassed. But I get 
laughter out of it, and that’s what I enjoy 
the most. I get really bored when the lines 
are not long, when it’s an off weekend. 

If it’s not a holiday 
weekend, I get some 
enjoyment out of it, but 
I certainly don't get as 
much [asj if I got a full 
corral. [That] makes my 
day go by so fast. I go 
on Sterling for half an 
hour. I go to Madonna 
for half an hour. I go to 
Madonna 1. And I will 
tell you, for an hour and 
a half of those antics 
and laughter, I get a 
30-minute break and 

SD: So you're the only asshole on the 
mountain praying for long lines then, 
huh? 

PG: Yes. I’m the only asshole out there 
praying for long lines. Yes. Absolutely. 

I really do enjoy it. But, as funny as it 
is, I put in for ski instructor for this 
coming season, so I will not be calling out 
people’s names or yelling them out. 

SD: Oh. man! Bummer! So I'll be free 
from embarrassment this winter? 

PG: Yeah. You will be free of embarrass- 
ment. Unless I feel miserable. Then I’ll be 
back on the line. 

SD: Will you yell at your students? 

PG: No, no, no. Because, as fun as ski host 
is, when you’re instructing, you know, you 
don’t want to scare them. Because those 
people, you want to keep having them 
come back year after year. So learning 
how to ski, that’s scary on its own. It’s 
one thing to have fun, make people laugh, 
embarrass a lot of people, but when 
you're a ski instructor, you don't want to 
embarrass people. You want them to have 
the best experience possible. © 
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Do you suffer 
from chronic 

PAIN? 

You may be able to participate 
in a research study involving: 

• 1 1-week cognitive therapy 
or chronic pain education 
(free of charge) 

• 3 MRI brain scans - before, 
after, and 4 months following 
treatment 

• Financial compensation at 
the completion of the study 

Who can participate? If you have 
chronic pain persisting for 1 2 
months or longer and are 1 8-70 
years of age, you may be eligible. 


For more information and to 
determine eligibility, please contact 
Marcia A. Davis, Project Manager 
at ( 802 ) 847-8241 or email 
marcia.davis@vtmednet.org 
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On the Slide 

USA Luge seeks Vermont kids who like to go downhill fast 

BY CHARLES EICHACKER 


W hen the United States Luge 
Association brings its “Slider 
Search" clinics to Burlington 
this weekend, the sessions 
will enable the organization to demystify 
a sport that many Americans only hear 
about once every four years. But with its 
free mini-camp, USA Luge also hopes to 
scope out tomorrow’s talent. 

Developed in Switzerland in the late 
1800s, the luge — not to be confused with 
bobsledding or the skeleton — is a small 
sled that can hold one or two people lying 
on their backs. Using downward pressure 
from their legs as well as handles inside the 
sled to steer, lugers slide feet first down an 
approximately 4000-foot-long ice track. In 
the sport’s highest echelons, they do so at 
speeds approaching 80 miles per hour. 

This weekend, they won’t go nearly that 
fast. In three-hour sessions on October 12 
and 13, USA Luge recruitment manager 
Fred Zimny and several junior lugers will 
instruct children between the ages of 9 and 
13 in the basics of the sport. Taking place 
on Locust Street by Calahan Park, the clin- 
ics will culminate in a chance for attendees 
to slide down a stretch of pavement on 
wheeled sleds, simulating the real deal. 

If any participants show promise, USA 
Luge may then invite them to try out for 
the junior development team in Lake 


Placid. That’s the first step to eventually 
competing at the international level, says 
Gordy Sheer, marketing director for USA 
Luge. Sheer himself competed in three 
Winter Olympics and won a silver medal 
at the 1998 Nagano games. 

“The Slider Search is a great op- 
portunity to try something new. Beyond 
that, you get a free T-shirt,” he says. “And 


IT’S A CHANCE TO OPEN 
THE DOOR TO lAT COULD 
POTENTIALLY BEATRIP 
TOTHE OLYMPIC GAMES. 

GORDY SHEER 


beyond that, it’s a chance to open the door 
to what could potentially be a trip to the 
Olympic games.” 

That's not empty rhetoric: The Slider 
Searches are USA Luge’s primary recruit- 
ing mechanism, Sheer explains. Eighty per- 
cent of the U.S. luge team at the Vancouver 
2010 Winter Olympics, he points out, was 
recruited through the clinics, which the 
organization has run for 28 years. 


But even if they’ve been a boon for 
USA Luge’s numbers, Sheer admits that 
the clinics illustrate the challenge facing 
the niche sport, which must contend with 
more popular winter pastimes and has a 
limited legacy in this country. For the last 
SO years, countries much closer to the 
sport's origins — Germany, Austria, Italy 
— have regularly taken home Olympic gold 
medals. Unlike the governments in those 
countries, the U.S. government provides 
no funding to its Olympic teams. 

“It’s not like hockey or skiing where 
there is already an existing structure of 
high school teams, leagues or clubs. We 
need to go out and recruit,” Sheer explains. 
“The other challenge is that we don’t have 
a lot of facilities in which to train, so we 
have to go out and bring the sport to them. 
That’s what the Slider Search is, a way to 
help us remedy the fact, at least partially, 
that we have a limited number of facilities.” 

The U.S. has only three luge tracks: two 
at the former Olympic facilities in Park 
City, Utah, and Lake Placid, N.Y., and one 
at a winter-sports complex in Muskegon, 
Mich. The bobsled and skeleton also use 
the same stretches of ice. 

A further challenge, explains former 
luger and Burlington business owner 
Cynthea Wight Hausman (who will be 
blogging at the upcoming Sochi games 


for Seven Days ; see sidebar), is the level 
of commitment required by a child ap- 
proaching the sport. 

“People come to the ski team knowing 
how to ski. People do not come into the 
luge development programs knowing how 
to luge,” says Hausman, who attended the 
Calgary 1988 Winter Olympics as an alter- 
nate on the U.S. women’s luge team. “It’s a 
cradle-to-grave program,” she adds. “They 
have to teach you every first thing about it” 

Since Calgary, Hausman has been 
involved with USA Luge in coaching and 
fundraising capacities. She currently man- 
ages the organization’s social media pages 
as a volunteer and teaches athletes how to 
do the same with their personal ones. 

According the USA Luge website, 16 
men and women now make up the na- 
tional team. Although none hail from the 
Green Mountain State, two of 36 members 
of the junior and development squads 
do: Elijah Pedriani from New Haven and 
Grace Weinberg from Middlebury. 

As dire as her assessment of the luge 


program sounds now, Hausman looks 
back on the sport fondly and encourages 
families to take advantage of the Slider 
Search, where she’ll also be helping. What 
appealed to her was not just luging itself, 
but also the tight-knit community the 
sport generated in such a small, resource- 
limited environment The clinics this 
weekend, Hausman says, may be just the 
ticket for a young Green Mountain athlete 
looking to break into such a world. 

“If you have a child that is really coor- 
dinated, has a lot of energy and likes to ski 
fast and likes the camaraderie, it’s a really 
exceptional opportunity,” Hausman says. 
‘It’s like a big slide, and where else but 
Vermont? We’re cold-hardened, and we 
can roll with it" © 
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Coming Ho-Ho-Home 

A writer heads to southern Vermont's North Pole 



I n 2012, Vermonters had the opportu- 
nity to buy off what was left of Santa’s 
Land. After 55 years of operation, the 
longtime owners of the Putney theme 
park had decided to close its doors. 

The auction was canceled when an 
anonymous benefactor purchased the 
park, leading to speculation — and satire. 
In Seven Days, Ken Picard and cartoon- 
ist Tim Newcomb teamed up to visualize 
what would happen if Gov. Peter Shumlin 
bought Santa’s Land and transformed it 
into “Shumland." 

Reality very nearly got even stranger. 
Last summer, WWE wrestler and author 
Mick Foley, famous for his Christmas 
fetish, admitted to fans on Reddit that he’d 
seriously considered purchasing Santa’s 
Land. The only thing stopping him, said 
Foley, was his lack of confidence that he’d 
be able to take care of the park’s animals 
while he was away on the mat. 

In the end, it was the local Billewicz 
family, led by matriarch Lillian, which 
purchased the park and reopened it in 
the summer of 2013. “I am the mother of 
two boys and I hold fast to tradition and 
traditional family values," Billewicz told 
Seven Days via email. She added that she’d 
been interested in buying Santa's Land for 
a while and jumped on the opportunity to 
E take advantage of a grandfathered zoning 
J clause the property would lose at auction. 

8 For this Winter Preview issue, we 
g found it only natural to visit Old Saint Nick 
5 at the 42-acre park, which is open every 
weekend through December 22. No matter 
that our party had no children, a delight- 
fully kitschy time was had by all. 

On a recent Sunday afternoon, only a 
2 few other cars occupied Santa’s parking 
° lot, located just behind a vintage sculpture 
5 of Kris Kringle perched on alphabet blocks 
§ with the letters “S” and “L." 

The park dates back to 1957, when Jack 
Poppele of Newark, N. J., found the perfect 
</i pine grove in which to place his dream des- 
< filiation. A pioneering radio man, Poppele 
z always had a special place in his heart for 
S Christmas. In 1922, he had inaugurated 
New York news and talk station WOR with 
a one-man broadcast on Christmas Day. 

Not much has changed at Santa’s Land 
since 1957, making it a time capsule of far 
more innocent days. But that innocence 
S has its limits — Santa is, at his core, all 
h about commercialism. To enter the park, 
“ families must pass teenage gatekeepers 
” sporting Santa hats at the gift-shop cash 


register. Admission is $10, up from the 
original 19 cents but still a pittance. Kids 
younger than 3 enter free, as can military 
members and veterans. 

The outsize store mostly focuses on 
toys, candy and Christmas ornaments and 
creches, though it also offers some me- 
norahs and Hanukah trivia books for the 
Chosen People. 

But shopping wasn’t our mission. I 
tromped out of the store and onto the 
paved path toward the park entrance, 
where I encountered ... a clown’s grave? 

Just off the main path, past a white 
picket fence lined with Christmas wreaths, 
sat the bust of a clown with Xs for eyes and 
a mouth opened in a silent scream. The 
spooky head was perched on a tree stump 
with flowers growing at its base. Perhaps 
it had been part of a trash can or carnival 
game in another life. Despite the serene 
backdrop of a shimmering pond, this 
strange remnant set the right dissonant 
tone for the show to follow. 


Not far from where this Putney Pagliacci 
moaned his last, Humpty Dumpty — a 
more appropriate reminder of the park’s 
naive origins — smiled and raised his arms 
before his fall. The old-timey statue was 
well preserved and appeared to have been 
recently repainted. (Lillian Billewicz did 
not respond to our questions about the 
property's condition.) 

The official entrance to Santa’s Land 
was marked by a new-looking sign de- 
picting a giant book, its pages open to the 
famous 1897 letter from Virginia O’Hanlon 
asking the editor of the New York Sun if 
there was a Santa Claus. His reply was re- 
produced, as well: “[Tjhere is a veil cover- 
ing the unseen world which not the stron- 
gest man, nor even the united strength of 
all the strongest men that ever lived, could 
tear apart,” editor Francis Pharcellus 
Church assured the girl and his readers. 

In the temporal sphere, Santa’s Land 
beckoned, just past Santa’s Sweetheart 
Bridge. A walk through the candy-colored 


covered bridge revealed why it was adver- 
tised as such: In the relative dark, rows of 
tinsel offered a hint of privacy. A perverted 
wooden elf hid in the rafters, waiting to 
spy on lovers in flagrante. 

The first building in the village was the 
post office, once a cool-down area where 
kids could send letters to Santa, play with 
“quiet toys" and read, according to signs 
left over from its active days. Now, how 
ever, the musty-smelling room was empty 
except for gardeners’ knee pads lining the 
floors. A sign just outside warned parents, 
“Please remember you are responsible for 
your children. Please stay with them at all 
times — Santa." Apparently Santa expected 
parents to know enough not to let the little 
ones into the dark, unlocked post office. 

While they didn’t venture in, a group 
of kids we observed seemed infinitely 
amused by the outside of the building, 
which was lined with distorted mirrors. 
They even enjoyed the one boarded over 
with a broken piece of mossy wood. 


This was not the only evidence we 
encountered of Santa's Land's return to 
nature. Fallen leaves filled carriages pro- 
vided for small children. Pine needles, 
seemingly from years of autumns, covered 
the roofs of buildings such as the elves’ 
lodgings and Santa's Deersmith Shop. 
Cages where exotic animals once spent 
their summers were now populated only 
by less exotic weeds. 

My companion on the trip would 
later tell me that thinking about the park 
made him sad. I found 
it eerily beautiful, like 
Ozymandias’ shat- 
tered monument. Even 
Santa, it seems, is not 
immortal. 

But enough dreary 
philosophy — we still 
had goats to pet. For 
now, Santa’s Land was 
home to "the Goat 
Girls” — Emma, Willow, 

Sandy, Phoenix, Mary 
and Blossom — on 
loan from Hillman 
Farm in Colrain, Mass. 

The ladies were in 
fine spirits, eager for a good petting even 
more than a snack, and were uncommonly 
friendly and gentle, as if they’d been raised 
specifically to delight children. 

Up the path, we encountered some of 
those kids: The family that had enjoyed 
the post-office mirrors was now revel- 
ing in the playground, lined with animal 
paddocks. The critters themselves were 
mostly no-shows, perhaps gone back to 
the real North Pole for the winter. 

But an emu stalked its turf, looking 
every bit the velociraptor it likely saw 
itself in its ancestral mind’s eye. I watched 
the animal’s fierce yellow eyes from my 
seat on a springy, truck-shaped toy, while 
my partner tried to balance his adult frame 
on a pint-size metal buffalo. 

Grown-ups that we are, it was still a 
thrill to enter Santa’s home. Inside, an 
elderly man rested in his throne, inches 
away from a mighty electric fan. "I don’t 
want to kill you, so I'll sit on the arm of the 
chair instead of your lap,” I told him as I 
posed for a picture. 

When actual children made their way 
to Santa’s lair, I heard him offering them 
candy and asking them what they wanted 
for Christmas — favors with which we 
hadn’t been honored. I hope civil-rights at- 
torney Gloria Allred is primed for my call. 



After a conversation with some potbel- 
lied pigs who chose not to leave their elfin- 
style home, and a pair of photogenic but 
elderly llamas, we were parched. I ordered 
water, my companion a Diet Coke. For 
an extra $2, the drinks came in a “Santa 
Sipper,” a red plastic bottle shaped like 
Santa. We didn't shell out, but the young 
gentleman doling out kielbasi kebabs and 
burgers said he'd noticed me eyeing the 
bottles and offered one free. Now, that’s 
Christmas spirit 

The same good 
nature seemed perva- 
sive among the Santa’s 
Land staff. The young 
man running the rides 
— which include a vin- 
tage Theel carousel — 
talked with each group 
about what brought 
them to Santa’s Land, 
and took care strap- 
ping small children 
safely onto the bobbing 

I would have liked 
to take a trip down the 
Iceberg Slide, eternal 
home to a very cute 1950s rendering of a 
giant white mouse. But it was surrounded 
by yellow police tape. Maybe that's where 
the clown died. 

Instead, we mounted potato sacks and 
slid down the polished pink “Alpine” slide. 
We could have done it all day, especially 
since we couldn’t board the park's kid-size 
train, which didn’t seem to be running. 
But there were still animals to be seen — 
namely, a trio of very excitable donkeys 
and a herd of fallow deer. 

We ended our day in the silence of the 
Deer Farm. The ruminants were wary of 
us, so we gave them their space. We en- 
joyed their presence from a distance and 
soaked in the stillness of nature reclaimed. 

Will the Alpine-kitsch houses of Santa’s 
Land be restored? Perhaps in time. But in 
its current strange purgatory of elements 
new and old, living and dead, Santa’s Land 
has a magic all its own. There, children, 
adults and deer can all run free (or rela- 
tively so) beneath the veil of the "unseen 
world.” © 
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Think dental coverage is unimportant? 

Think again... 

Having a pleasant smile, whiter teeth, and fresher breath are just a few of 
the benefits of going to the dentist on a regular basis. More importantly, 
studies show that your oral health is linked to your overall health.' 

Research indicates that poor oral health is linked to an increased risk of 
heart disease, diabetes, respiratory disease, and stroke. 

Reliable protection for individuals and families is now available through 
Northeast Delta Dental. Enrolling is easy. You can do it online, and it takes 
just a few minutes. Smile, knowing that you’re taking good care of yourself 
and your family. 

Individual and Family Plans 





Rare Air 

Haystack Mountain has been resurrected — as a private ski area 


R ees Pinney gazes upward at the 
chairlift that stretches up a hill 
behind the Hermitage Inn in 
West Dover, the newest addi- 
tion to the grounds of this 18th-century 
farmhouse-cum-inn. A half-mile above 
our heads, its upper terminus disappears 
over a ridge. “We’re pretty self-contained," 
he says. “This is our little slice of heaven.” 

With only IS rooms in the inn, there's 
never a line for this lift, which spirits its 
cargo to the base of four more lifts and 
46 trails, which skiers also have mostly to 
themselves. 

“We’ve all become accustomed to the 
skiing in Vermont — the waiting in line, 
the crowded slopes. You can’t fi nd a seat 
for lunch. It’s become so much a part of the 
experience that they don’t think of any- 
thing better," says Pinney, whose goal is 
to convince people to use this semiprivate 
infrastructure. “Here, one can have perfect 
corduroy at 3 p.m.” 

Two years ago, the place we’re looking 
at — Haystack Mountain Ski Area — was 
reborn as the Hermitage Club at Haystack 
Mountain. A consortium of investors led 
by Pinney’s boss, entrepreneur Jim Barnes, 
are sinking millions of dollars into turning 
it into a sprawling, sumptuous private ski 
area, Vermont’s first. 

When Pinney, the Hermitage Club’s 
vice president for membership develop- 
ment, calls it “a very special, unique place," 
it sounds less like a hard sell and more 
like reality, at least in light of the group’s 
plans. Those include hundreds of new 
residences — with starting prices upward 
of $650,000 — a heliport, hotel, equestrian 
center, bubble lift, skating rink and tubing 
chute. And then there’s the 75,000-square- 
foot base lodge with two restaurants, a 
gym, spa, lap pool, salon and private movie 
theater. 

Though the base lodge is still just a 
concrete slab, it hasn't mattered to the 
200 people who have so far plunked down 
$45,000 for a family membership, or 
$40,000 to become an individual member. 

It’s a fee that will exclude many in 
southern Vermont who still remember 
swooshing down the slopes of Haystack 
Mountain Ski Area — at least, when it was 
open, which was less and less often as time 
went by. Though it shares the same moun- 
tain as Mount Snow resort, Haystack was 
always caught between ambitious visions 
and fi nancial troubles. When it opened just 
before Christmas in 1964, its marketing 
slogan was “Ski Haystack before everyone 



else does!" Haystack in- 
tended to position itself as 
Mount Snow's more upscale 
sister. The base lodge had 
a wine-and-cheese shop 
and a cocktail lounge, and 
a French restaurant was 
planned for the summit 
lodge — one that would be 
served by a gondola lift. 

Both the summit lodge 
and gondola were never 
built In 1969, the mountain 
changed hands for the fi rst 
of many times. Snowmaking 
arrived here in 1977, but 
a few warm winters took 
their toll and the area closed 
in 1981. Local offi c 
banded together to reopen 
it three years later, and 
both trails and skiable area 
increased dramatically. By 
1991, though, Haystack was 
bankrupt again. 


THOUGH BARNES' 
PLANS ARE 


THEY SEEM TO BE 
MEETING WITH 
APPROVAL 
INi 


on a series of developments 
and improvements. 

Membership sales were 
slow. Then came the crash 
of 2008. The mountain 
opened brief! y for skiing in 
December 2009 but quickly 
closed again. 

In the meantime, 
Connecticut resident 
Barnes — who had built 
his fortune via a waste and 
recycling management 
company named Oakleaf 
— purchased the nearby 
Hermitage Inn in 2007. As 
the Tyringham Ridge proj- 
ect faltered, Barnes bought 
both the mountain and its 
golf course in 2011, for the 
relative steal of $6.5 million. 
Barnes had one lift up and 
running for the 2012 winter, 
had 30 new members by 
the end of that season, and 
In 1994, the company that owned Mount began developing plans for a complex of 
Snow bought its “sister” area, but eventu- Vermont-y cabins and houses scattered in 
ally cut opening hours to weekends and various places throughout the upper and 
holidays. Finally, in 2005, the American lower portions of the mountain. 

Skiing Company sold the place to a devel- “This project lifts all the boats to the 
opment company called Tyringham Ridge rising tide," Barnes said a few weeks ago 
with the stipulation that it would become a as he presented his plans to the public in 
private ski club. At the time, Haystack had nearby Wilmington. He said the club had 
four lifts and 42 trails, and investors talked already created 65 jobs, with 100 or so 
about how they would spend $450 million more to be added. “We believe it, we see it 



when members come up here and buy fur- 
niture, snowmobiles, skis, clothing, [and] 
are going to local restaurants.” 

Pinney was working as a vice president 
with Walgreens when Barnes tapped him 
to come and work with him. “You hear Jim 
talk about this and you drink the Kool- 
Aid,” he says. Soon, he was making the trek 
from his home in central Connecticut to 
woo potential members at the inn, running 
them up to its peak on a Polaris to drink in 
the views. Pinney also began ping-ponging 
around the eastern seaboard, to events and 
cocktail parties in Nantucket, Martha’s 
Vineyard, Sag Harbor, Newport, R.I. and 
towns further afi eld, with his seductive 
message of fi nding “once-in-a-lifetime 
experiences.” 

At a price, of course. In addition to the 
initiation fee, members will still pay $2500 
to $5000 more each year in dues, and even 
more — from $25,000 to $75,000 — if they 
buy a home here. “If you love it, join. If you 
don’t, don’t,” Pinney says simply, though 
he encourages potential members to 
decide soon. The initiation fee is climbing 
incrementally, “and eventually will be in 
the six fi gures," he says. “People who share 
our vision and trust in us will now get a 
spectacular value.” 

That vision seems to keep growing. 
This spring, Barnes purchased the nearby 
Mount Snow airport, renaming it the 
Deerfi eld Valley Airport and drawing up 
plans to improve, extend and widen its 
runways to accommodate private jets 
that might arrive from New York, New 
Jersey and southern Connecticut. “There’s 
an unserved area for skiing out there in 
Wilmington, Delaware, in Baltimore, in 
D.C.,” says Pinney. “It’s a 50-minute fl ight 
from Wilmington [to West Dover]. And if 
you drive, there’s some frustration with 91 
north on a Friday night" 

(Coincidentally or not, Richard Santulli, 
the founder and president of NetJets, is 
one of the club's earliest members.) 

The club’s land straddles Dover and 
Wilmington, Vt„ and though Barnes’ plans 
are ambitious. They seem to be meeting 
with approval in the planning and zoning 
boards of both towns. “In Wilmington, 60 
percent of the landowners are from out 
of state,” notes Alice Herrick, the town’s 
zoning administrator, and they’ve histori- 
cally always been a part of the area. 

Dave Cerchio, zoning administrator for 
the town of Dover, puts it this way: “We’ve 
always been a resort area, and we realize 



I 


Though private ski mountains may 
seem to be the height of excess, they are 
scattered around North America, from 
the Yellowstone Club in Montana to a 
few in Ontario. “It’s a trend that comes 
and goes,” says Michael Berry, president 
of the National Sid Areas Association. 
“Windham Ski Resort [in New York’s 
Catskill Mountains] was a private ski club 
when I was a kid growing up in Dutchess 
County,” he recalls. 


Berry calls Alpine skiing “a capital- 
intensive industry," and it's lack of capital 
that can sink a mountain such as Haystack, 
or even Mount Ascutney. So a well-funded 
private club might be the mountain's 
golden ticket. 

“There are two reasons why ski areas 
in the last 25 years or 30 years have disap- 
peared,” Berry says. “One, they never should 
have been there in the first place. Two, the 
mountain didn't lend itself to development. 


You also need to have uphill transportation 
and good snowmaking to be successful." 

Despite reports of unpredictable win- 
I ters, ski-area visits are up to a near-record 
~ high of 52 million visits per year nation- 
s’ wide — and 4.5 million of those happen in 
| Vermont each winter, according to Parker 
i Riehle, head of the Vermont Ski Areas 
| Association. In fact, last winter was the 
second best season on record. 

“Back in the '50s, when the ski areas 
were coming into full force, it was not 
unnatural for [areas] to not open until 
after Christmas," says Riehle. “It’s what 
triggered and inspired the movement to 
snowmaking, to increase the length of the 
season.” 

When it comes to snowmaking, the 
Hermitage Club is not messing around. 
Snowmakers lie in wait all over the prop- 
erty. “They’re spending a lot of money. 


That’s great for the local economy, and 
great for them. We wish them success in 
this endeavor,” says Riehle. “In the core 
metro market of New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut, there is the wealth there 
that can afford this. Some people pay the 
same amount at a private golf course, and 
here they’ll have a whole mountain to 
themselves.” 

Yet Riehle bristles slightly at the idea 
that Vermont ski slopes are so crowded, 
skiers need to find refuge at a private 
mountain. “We get 4.5 million skier visits 
a year, and we have more than enough 
terrain to accommodate well in excess 
of 4.5 million,” he says. “Sometimes their 
only challenge is limiting parking capacity. 
Sometimes, there's literally no place to put 

A problem easily circumvented with a 
healthy dose of spare change. © 
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Crime and Punishment 

Theater review: Goldberg & Campbell, Sacred + Profane 

BY Erik E Sckil SEN 
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S acred + Profane is the title 
of Green Candle Theatre 
Company’s current show, a pair 
of one-acts by local playwrights 
Maura Campbell and Stephen Goldberg. 
Which is which? Campbell’s considerable 
accomplishments may not quite have 
rendered her “sacred," but she is highly 
regarded for skillful craftwork both 
as a writer and a director. By contrast, 
Goldberg's reputation for populating his 
tales of dysfunction and degradation with 
hard-luck, foul-mouthed characters might 
encourage us to identify him with the 
“profane." Yet he, like Campbell, is as close 
as one can come to "sacred” in the local 
theater community: a respected dramatist 
who has long enjoyed the loyal support of 
some of the area’s most talented players. 

As we watch the two original plays 
unfold, it becomes clear that the show’s 
Sacred + Profane supertitle is more of a 
critical lens through which to experience 
and reflect on them than a way to 
categorize them. Some of their characters 
find spiritual common ground in sacred 
moments; others exhibit a distinctly 
earthly self-interest. Invoking the "sacred 
and profane” dichotomy also invites 
comparisons and contrasts between these 
two plays from two playwrights whose 
bodies of work could not be more different. 

Campbell’s “Cleaning Day” opens 
the evening as delicately as the glow of a 
lamp in an old Vermont farmhouse. The 
action begins as gray-haired Iona, played 
by Tracey Girdich, receives a young 
woman visitor, Jenny, played by Genevra 
MacPhail. Iona’s insistent hospitality, 
and Jenny’s brusque refusal to be treated 
as a guest, set the tone for a curious 
relationship that develops over the course 
of the story. Jenny could be a lodger come 
to look at a room for rent. Iona could be a 
lonely widow yearning for human contact. 
In fact, we soon learn that Jenny has come 
to clean the room where Iona's husband 
shot himself a day or so earlier. 

“Cleaning Day" draws its central 
dramatic tension from the strong 
implication that something is missing from 
Iona’s story of the suicide. Jenny picks up 
on inconsistencies but, at first, chooses to 
ignore them. As the story unfolds, however, 
her indifference becomes a more active 
avoidance of getting into it with Iona, for 
reasons that create a satisfying surprise in 
the play’s resolution. 

Girdich and MacPhail execute the work 
skillfully, conjuring believable chemistry 



THE SHOW’S "SACRED + PROFANE" SUPERTITLE IS MORE Of A 

critical lens through which to experience and reflect 

ON THEM THAN A WAY TO CATEGORIZE THEM. 


between two characters with more in 
common than first meets the eye. The 
play’s dramatic situation suggests they 
should remain distant, which makes Iona's 
welcoming overtures a source of friction. 
Girdich turns in a restrained performance, 
pulling up short of the stereotype of batty, 
attention-starved old woman to reveal, 
instead, intriguing glimpses of something 
weighing heavily on her mind and heart. 
MacPhail plays the standoffish cleaner 
with a balance of gloom and annoyance. 
Hers is a more reticent character, and 
MacPhail delivers her downbeat emotional 
notes with confidence and nuance. 

Notwithstanding its grisly premise, 
“Cleaning Day” is a relatively quiet tale 
from beginning to end — too quiet in 
spots. Here and there, the mystery of the 
play dissipates as Iona and Jenny struggle 
to establish a bond. Campbell may have 
missed an opportunity or two, either in her 
script or her direction, to intensify the felt 
presence of the deceased and prevent dust 
from settling on her one-room drama. 

Still, “Cleaning Day” gathers speed 
toward its climax and hits its most 
confident strides at the end. The play 
resolves itself with emotional notes 


perfectly in tune with what has come 
before. Like the doily-like Kathy Wonson 
Eddy piano score that adorns the piece, the 
play's closing moments resonate like single 
keys pressed gently and allowed to fade to 
silence. 

Shove that metaphorical piano down 
a flight of stairs, and the sound it makes 
when it hits the landing would be fitting 
accompaniment for Goldberg’s “Don and 
Tom.” The play opens with Tom, played 
with wide-eyed posttraumatic stress by 
Alex Dostie, running through a brief list 
of the abuses he suffered at the hands of 
his parents. His orange prison jumpsuit 
implies where all this led him. Ben Ash 
and Girdich play Tom’s wretched parents 
in reenactments of episodes from his 
youth. They’re a loathsome pair, depicted 
in broad strokes of despicabilify. 

Early scenes alternate Tom’s story 
with glimpses of Don, played by Aaron 
Masi, also in an orange jumpsuit, sitting 
chained on a pedestal at upstage right. 
He stands and walks downstage to make a 
final statement, an innocence plea, before 
an invisible judge. When we see him a few 
scenes later, his chains are off, and he and 
Tom are cell mates. 


What ensue are scenes in which Don 
and Tom, two individuals damaged beyond 
any hope of rehabilitation, stew in their 
criminal insanity. Or maybe roil is a better 
word, as Dostie and Masi bring kinetic 
energy to their roles. Masi, who cuts a 
tall, muscular figure, uses his physical size 
to menacing effect, even when he’s being 
nice to Tom. Dostie's Tom tends to scurry 
away, wanting nothing to do with his new 
roomie, whom he seems to view as just 
another person likely to do him harm. 

Dostie’s and Masi’s performances are 
the notable strengths in this play. They're 
skilled physical actors who energize 
Goldberg’s solid direction. They’re at a 
disadvantage, though — as is the audience 

— in having been given lines that push a 
darkly comic absurdity to the fringes of 
nonsense. Dostie’s Tom literally speaks 
nonsense from time to time — for instance, 
when he’s evaluated by a doctor played by 
Peter Keegan. 

By his own admission, Goldberg is less 
interested in whether audiences share 
his sense of his plays’ meaning than in 
encouraging them to find meanings of 
their own. What “Don and Tom” is saying 
defies easy description — as is the case 
with many plays in the author's substantial 
body of work. 

Goldberg’s signature approach to 
plot — loose, sometimes nonlinear events 
featuring discursive, combative dialogue 

— can give his plays a rough, almost 
improvisational feel. One is often reminded 
that the author is also an accomplished 
jazz trumpet player. “Don and Tom" is 
classic Goldberg — open to interpretation 
and marked by the dramatic equivalents of 
blaring trumpet notes, discordant riffs and 
the sound that spit makes when jettisoned 
through a brass instrument’s water key. 

In this sense, “Don and Tom” is the 
stronger candidate for the "profane” label, 
concerning, as it does, individuals who 
never transcend their self-interest. It has 
a slightly alienating effect on its audience, 
while Campbell's “Cleaning Day" is more 
accessible. Campbell’s characters succeed, 
where Goldberg’s fail, in finding a kind of 
communion. © 
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HowardCenter has 
an ongoing need for 
individuals or families to 
provide temporary foster 
care for children in our 
assessment program. 

These children range in age 
from 5-1 8 and need caring 
families to live with during an 
assessment period, usually 30- 
90 days. You don't have to be 
married, rich or a homeowner. 

Generous stipend, training 
and support provided. Please 
contact us today to learn more 
about helping a child in your 
community. Call or email Tory 
Emery at 802.343.8229 or 
vemery@howardcenter.org. 
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The Burden of Proof 

Theater review: Twelve Angry Men 


I n Northern Stage’s production of 
Twelve Angry Men, an accomplished 
cast demonstrates how a live stage 
version of the well-known film can 
crackle with tension. The jury-room set- 
ting and the search for a life-or-death 
verdict prove timeless in this immaculate 
production. 

Already weary from a hot day and a 
long trial, 12 jurors convene to determine 
whether an 18-year-old defendant killed 
his father. It's 1954, and the death penalty 
is mandatory. When they begin delibera- 
tions, all but one think it’s obvious the de- 
fendant is guilty. But Juror No. 8 hesitates. 
He asks the others to pause and review the 
evidence; he asks them to be sure. 

The craftsmanship of the play is 
evident as each point of the case blossoms 
into complexity on examination. We in the 
audience hear the facts and initially draw 
the same conclusions that point to the de- 
fendant’s guilt. But, as the jurors examine 
the details, subtleties and contradictions 

Reginald Rose wrote Twelve Angry 
Men as a television drama, inspired by his 
own turn on a jury. The play is an intense 
character study in which we never learn 
many personal details about the jurors, 
even their names. Instead, we go by ap- 
pearances and minor facts, plus a few in- 
advertent admissions, to draw conclusions 
about the characters. That paradox of 
being so certain but knowing so little about 
the subjects is a vivid parallel to what the 
legal system reveals and conceals in the 
course of a trial. 

It’s also a setting for remarkable drama. 
The confined space of a jury room, the 
intersection of total strangers and the 
momentous decision they must make 
all converge to reveal the essence of the 

Twelve Angry Men explores what it 
means for a defendant to “look guilty" 
while dissecting how each of the charac- 
ters looks to us. As they judge the unseen 
defendant, we're judging them. 

Director Malcolm Morrison ups the 
stakes with nontraditional casting that 
boldly places a racist screed in the mouth 
of an African American actor and keeps us 
testing our assumptions about characters 
portrayed by actors of different races and 
ethnicities. 

This is a courtroom drama, but it's 
about the burden of proof, not unraveling 
a mystery. The conflict lies in balanc- 
ing logic with emotion and truth with 



preconceptions. As the debate shifts from 
polite disagreement to angry confronta- 
tion, the play demonstrates how each 
juror views the facts through the lens of 
personal experience. 

Morrison gets outstanding perfor- 
mances from a talented professional cast. 
With a large playing space, he uses physi- 
cal movement to convey relationships and 
personalities as the characters move to 
and from the table, confronting or retreat- 
ing. Morrison’s sublime tableaux are not 
merely handsome compositions but are 
rooted in storytelling. At times Morrison 
conveys heavy stillness, with the weight of 
the decision pressing down on the group; 
in other moments he unleashes confronta- 
tions in which characters must reevalu- 
ate not only their conclusions but their 
identities. 

Morrison sets each gear in the complex 
watch works ticking; then the actors pro- 
duce concentration that sizzles onstage. 
Each juror moves through a spectrum 
of emotions, but the ensemble works 
together with easy naturalism that con- 
ceals the craft beneath. 

Jamie Horton conveys calm integrity as 
Juror No. 8, a wise choice that makes the 
production a study of humanity' instead of a 
ruler-rapping-your-knuckles civics lesson. 
Horton is so engaged with the other jurors 
that he never becomes a sanctimonious 


pillar of rectitude. That’s why they listen room in a space that’s soaring enough to 
to him; that’s why we do. evoke proper awe for the proceedings. It’s 

Juror No. 3, played by Christian Kohn, a nice trick to shift our focus from the quo- 
begins as life-of-the-party social glue but tidian fluorescent lights to the majesty' of a 
devolves into a bully. Kohn captures his table seating 12. 
bravado, then deftly conveys the wound Costumes by Allison Crutchfield 
this man is nursing. Morrison sets up his convey a ’50s style without methodically 
breakdown scene with Kohn facing the matching the garments of the time. By 


st of the jury, his back 
to us. The visual coup 
works because Kohn 
has developed the 
character so well that 
we can watch the reac- 
tions he receives while 
imagining the pain on 
his (ace. 

Keith Hamilton 
Cobb plays Juror No. 
10, the bigot whose 
shameless interest in 
a guilty verdict grows 


imini 

logic with emotion 
and troth with 
preconceptions. 


resisting the tempta- 
tion to mount a little 
museum exhibit of past 
fashions, Crutchfield 
lets us concentrate 
on what’s eternal 
about the play while 
acknowledging the 

If you classify these 
12 men by their dress 
and the scant facts of- 
fered, you're using your 


ugly. Cobb handles the role with such bril- conclusions. This play reminds us how to 
liant subtlety that we see how his racism look deeper; how to ask, “Are you sure?"© 
paralyzes him. 


st members interact with preci- 
sion, conveying the sharp surprises of 
the play with gritty realism. The ten- 
sion mounts because the characters are 
richly portray'ed, without the shortcut of 
histrionics. 

Bill Clarke's set design contains small 
and scrupulous details of a municipal jury 






Endless Summer 

A hydroponic farm makes Vermont winters tastier 


L ong winters have always been 
the bete noire of Vermont farm- 
ers and foodies alike. But what 
if there were a way to cheat 
the dreary days and improve the qual- 
ity of the produce in the process? Dave 
Hartshorn of Waitsfi eld thinks he’s 

Hartshorn and his partners, John and 
Ted Farr, own Green Mountain Harvest 
Hydroponics. It’s not the fi rst Vermont 
farm to produce winter greens — several, 
including Pete’s Greens in Craftsbury, 
have found success in that endeavor. 
But Hartshorn and the Farrs bring it a 
step further using a modern take on an 
ancient technique. 

Last spring, GMHH delivered its fi rst 
crops of lettuce, basil and kale. The pre- 
liminary greenhouse, purchased from a 
defunct fl ower company in Denver, is the 
fi rst of eight. Hartshorn's fi ve-year plan 
includes expanding to grow tomatoes, 
peppers and cucumbers, then straw- 
berries and melons. Local summertime 
fruits year-round? Hartshorn thinks that 
in just a few years, that notion won’t 
seem utopian anymore. 

Hydroponic agriculture isn’t a new 
concept. Archaeologists believe that 
the Hanging Gardens of Babylon at- 
tained their status as one of the seven 
wonders of the ancient world with the 
help of a soil-free growing system in 
which a slow trickle of water assured 
lush foliage. Taking a cue from Egyptian 
pharaohs, Roman emperor Tiberius 
had cucumbers and tomatoes grown for 
him through the winter using the same 
method, in greenhouses referred to as 
“transparent stone.” In the Americas, 
ancient Aztecs thrived on the harvest 
of fl oating gardens constructed on reed 
rafts, called chinampas. 

Still, when someone mentions “hy- 
droponics," the modern mind is more 
likely to jump to illicit pot growing or to 



fat red tomatoes than to a wide range of 
culinary crops. Google “green mountain 
harvest,” and the top result is a medi- 
cal marijuana company in Colorado. 
Hartshorn says that if the bud is legal- 
ized, he’ll consider expanding into that 
business himself. 

For now, however. Hartshorn — who 
owns Hartshorn Certifi ed Organic Farm 
and Hartshorn’s Farm Stand & Maple 
Sugar House, both in Waitsfi eld — is focus- 
ing on what he knows. That's supplying 
food to markets, restaurants and schools. 

Paul Morris, the innovative chef 
at Harwood Union High School 
in Moretown, has long purchased 


Hartshorn’s veggies. He recalls the 
farmer fi rst mentioning the idea of a hy- 
droponic farm three years ago. "He had 
this big plan for a greenhouse and was 
really interested in what schools would 
need, and we talked about some of the 
volumes we were using for lettuce,” says 
Morris, who heads food service for the 
whole school district. 

In the meantime, Hartshorn and his 
lifelong friends the Farrs (Ted Farr is 
the company’s only full-time employee) 
decided to make good on their long- 
time goal of starting a hydroponic farm 
and scored a loan from the Vermont 
Economic Development Authority. 


Hartshorn kept his progress quiet until 
he showed up at Morris’ kitchen last 
May with hydroponically grown basil, 
red- and green-leaf lettuces and ro- 
maine. The last lettuce is of particular 
value to schools, because its nutrition 
profi le allows it to be subsidized as a 
protein. Romaine is also rich in vitamins 
C, B and K, Hartshorn adds. 

Since hydroponically grown plants 
remain alive, complete with tiny roots, 
after they’re picked, they stay fresh 
longer than conventionally farmed pro- 
duce. Still, Morris usually uses what he 
gets right away. In August, the chef and 
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Entrees 
and Exits 

BLEU COMES TO BURLINGTON; 
FRIDA'S SAYS FAREWELL 
Back in August we shared 
a plea from jay canning and 
chuck deslauriers: They asked 
the public to help them name 
the new restaurant they 
plan to open in the Marriott 

COURTYARD BURLINGTON HARBOR. 

After receiving more than 
200 entries, the men who 
also own hotel Vermont have 
made a choice. 

The seafood restaurant, 
run by chef wayne freeman, 
will be called bleu. But the 
promised $500 reward won’t 
go to the party who came up 
with that moniker. Despite 
heavyweight contenders 
from the general public, 
including Cockles and 
Flatfish, Canning says the 


solid oak floor, is expected to 
wrap up in January. 

Last week, frida's taqueria 
and grill said “adios" to 
Stowe. Co-owner jack pickett 
says he and partner josh bard 
are “in a legal situation” with 
the building's owners. 

They plan to move opera- 
tions to a space on Stowe’s 
Mountain Road once they are 
disentangled. “Chef Josh and 
Jack are not gonna let it get 
us down,” Pickett says. “We’ll 
start something else — we’re 
not quitting.” 

Though the restaurateurs 
hope to return to feeding 
Stowe soon, Pickett notes, 
they won't do so as Frida’s. 
Will their new restaurant be 
Mexican? “I kinda doubt it,” 
he says. 



winning name idea came 
from Kim Deetjen, Nancy 
Ruben and Keith Nelson — 
the restaurant's design team 
at TruexCullins Interiors. 
The money went to a hotel 
employee on maternity leave. 

Canning says that, by 
adding Bleu to juniper and 
Hen of the Wood at Hotel 
Vermont, he hopes to round 
out “a food scene with great 
and varied options for our 
community.” The Bleu team 
will soon meet with ethan 

WOOD of WOOD MOUNTAIN FISH 

to discuss seasonal offer- 
ings and create conceptual 
menus. Construction, which 
entails adding contemporary, 
structural chandeliers and a 


Forgotten 

Fruit 

TWO ADDISON COUNTY 
PARTNERS MAP ’LOST' APPLES 
— AND START A CIDER COMPANY 
When they first settled in 
New England centuries 
ago, early Yankees planted 
tons of apple trees — but 
they weren’t necessarily 
for eating. Hard cider was a 
dietary staple, swilled from 
breakfast to bedtime. 

Like many locals, coun 
davis and david dolginow of 
Shoreham noticed those seem- 
ingly forgotten apple trees in 
fields and woods, laden with 
unknown varieties. This year, 
the pair — who have serious 


Finally! Right? 

HEN OF THE WOOD OPENS IN BURUNGTON 
On Wednesday, October 9, hen of the wood Burlington 
opens its doors to the public. Of course, back in 2011, we 
were told that historic day would arrive in April 2013. So 
what happened? 

“The new construction collaboration with the hotel 
was a big project for them and a big project for us,” 
explains HOTW executive chef and co-owner eric 
warnstedt. “You lose a week, it actually ends up being a 
month. Next thing you know, we’re six months behind.” 
Still, Warnstedt says the delays left his team stronger and 
better prepared for success. 

At a soft opening last Sunday, the abbreviated bar 
menu was headed with the words “Finally! Right?” And 
the crowd seemed 
to be in agreement. 

Warnstedt and co- 
owner WILLIAM MCNEIL 
say the 95-seat restau- 
rant was completely 
full that night and the 
preceding one from 5 
p.m. until nearly 10. 

Sous-chef justin 
wright shaved sweet 
and smoky Southern 
ham for guests while 
chef de cuisine Jordan 
ware prepared small 
bites, including 
smoked-bluefish toast 
and winter squash 
fritters. Both dishes 
will likely be on the opening menu. 

Besides a ham plate with cider aioli and onion jam, 
starters included puntarella crepes and the classic Hen of 
the Wood mushroom toast. 

fresh tracks farm rabbit leg and loin with buttered 
celery root and roasted dogfish with heirloom beans and 
baby fennel numbered among the entrees. A new staff 
addition, Calvin hayes, butchers whole animals for the 
restaurant. Everything will be touched by fire, whether on 
the wood-fired grill or in the oven. The latter is manned 
by paul link, most recently executive chef at bluebird 

BARBECUE. 

The new dream team also includes Andrew 
lestourgeon, former pastry chef at New York's prestigious 
Fig & Olive. He’s been with the HOTW family for nearly a 
year and provides desserts to the Burlington and original 
Waterbury locations, as well as chocolates to Hotel 
Vermont guests. Early sweet options at the Burlington 
restaurant include an opera cake with almond sponge 
layers in maple-rum syrup, and a Little Sweets plate 
dotted with treats such as “pine needle” chocolate, pates 
de fruits and maple fudge. 

While HOTW now serves dinner each night from 5 
to 10 p.m., the bar scene starts at 4 p.m. and doesn’t stop 
rocking until 1 a.m. The bar staff includes Christopher 
maloney, formerly of bluebird tavern, who was featured 
in Esquire magazine last year. His drinks include uncon- 
ventional interpretations of the mojito and rum and Coke. 
Welcome to Burlington, Hen of the Wood. 
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Endless Summer «p. 4 6 

his team made SO pounds of Hartshorn's 
basil into pesto the day it arrived. They 
keep the stock in the freezer to use 
in pastas, salads and all-local turkey 
sandwiches featuring GMHH’s lettuce, 
Cabot cheddar and Red Hen Baking 
Company bread. 

Hartshorn’s lettuce also finds its way 
daily onto Harwood Union's salad bar 
and into tossed salads. Morris says he 
eagerly awaits seeing Hartshorn walk 
through the door with his lettuce in 
January — not just because he’ll have 
a fresh, local harvest but because the 
farmer is a Harwood alum. Morris hopes 
his project will inspire the students. 

Hartshorn and the Farrs had to hit 
the books themselves to figure out how 
to make their farm work. And they made 
major investments. Unlike the pulley 
structure that powered the hanging 
gardens, a computer system regulates 
the watering of GMHH’s plants. The 
$100,000 setup ensures that 67 gallons 
of water are recycled through all 18,000 
plant-holding slots each minute. 

Before long, the men hope to run 
the greenhouse more economically by 
powering it with biomass from the Farr 
brothers' other business, Farr's Tree & 
Landscaping Services. There is debate 
among farmers over whether hydro- 
ponic agriculture is indeed “greener” 
than simply trucking food north from 
warmer climes. But GMHH lives and 
dies by the ideal that local is best. 

Green energy, which may also include 
solar panels, would befit the impres- 
sively clean operation. The bright-white 
greenhouse resembles a film set of a ver- 
dant field with its soaring ceilings and 
apparently never-ending view of grow- 
ing greens. And, just like a Hollywood 
product, GMHH has had hefty start-up 
costs — a half million dollars. 

The greenery is raised just above 
Waist height, the better to give the 
farmer a detailed view as it grows. A 
close look at the back wall reveals a con- 
stant drip of water that helps cool and 
moisten the room, giving the impression 
of a mini rainforest. 

As Hartshorn and partner Amy 
Todisco walk through the quarter-acre 
building, at its pleasant, temperature- 
controlled 75 degrees, he points out 
the tiniest seedlings sprouting in beds 
of rock wool. “If you stare at them 
long enough, you eventually see them 
breaking out [of their clay shells] like 
a chicken,” he says of the plants’ rapid 
growth. 

Unlike the lettuces Hartshorn grows 
outdoors at his other farms, these take 
as few as five weeks to mature. Smaller 



FIELD LETTUCE 
IS MORE RUSTIC. 

THESE GUYS IN HERE ABE BABIED, 
SO THEY'RE SD TENDER. 

DAVE HARTSHORN 

salad greens are ready to pick in three or 
four weeks. 

The technology yields the farm not 
just enough lettuce to supply its clients 
through the cold months, but a glut. As 
Hartshorn puts it, “As soon as I take one 
out and package it, that tray needs to be 
filled with another [plant]. There are 
9000 [plants] looking for places to go as 
soon as you pick it. We need to sell a lot 
of lettuce." 

And the company is well on its way. 
Besides Harwood, GMHH supplies 
Peoples Academy in Morrisville and 
cafeteria company Sodexo. Though 
Hartshorn describes his uncommonly 
sweet product as “a gourmet lettuce,” 
chefs at restaurants of all stripes 
have begun to purchase it, including 


More food after the 
classifieds section, page 49 
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homesteading and orchard 
chops between them 
have been plucking the 
apples from old trees and 
documenting them for an 
endeavor called the lost 

APPLE PROJECT. 

“This is one of the 
best places in the world 
to grow apples. We’ve 
identified 60 individual 
trees so far, and found 
some incredible 
[apples],” says Davis, 
who is partnering with 

TWIG FARM and SUNRISE 

orchards on the project. 
“We found one in 
particular that tastes very 
much like lemonade.” 

David and Dolginow, 
who are raising funds 
via Kickstarter, hope 
to propagate the most 
“promising” apples and 
eventually release a cider 
called 1840 pressed from 
that fruit. Their aim is to 

wealth of excellent cider 


apples there are in the 
state,” Davis adds. 

The work also 
dovetails with Davis and 
Dolginow’s commercial 
venture, shacksburv cider. 
Soon to launch with 
two European ciders, 
their line will eventually 
include ciders from the 
trees they’re planting 

When they started 
Shacksbury, the pair 
realized that the kind of 
fruit they wanted didn’t 
yet exist in bulk in the 
U.S., so they combed 
England, France and 
Spain to locate “full- 
flavored, complex” 
ciders. Their first cider, 
from award-winning 
English cidermakers 
Simon and Hannah 
Day, is the Hereford, 
laced with what Davis 
calls “savory, smoky 
and bacon-y notes.” 

The second cider — an 


unfiltered, wild-yeast 
variety from Spain’s 
Basque country — will 
be called the Basque and 
“has a really interesting 
muskiness,” Davis says. 
Shacksbury is named 
for a vanished hamlet 
that used to exist south 
of Shoreham, where the 
company is based. 

The two ciders will 
initially be sold “on a 
very limited release” to 
restaurants in Vermont, 
Boston and New York, 
Davis says; bottles may 
follow later, depending 
on consumer response. 
“We’re not sure how 
people are going to react, 
because it’s so different,” 
Davis explains. 

Disclosure: Colin Davis is 
married to Seven Days staff' 
writer Kathryn Flagg. 


CONNECT 



Localfolk Smokehouse, Angeleno’s 
Pizza and Arvad's Grill & Pub. 

Arvad’s chef, Mike Kennedy, has 
been using Hartshorn’s lettuces and 
basil since he started at the Waterbury 
restaurant two months ago. While the 
lettuce goes in sandwiches and salads, 
the extraordinarily large basil leaves are 
perfect for an appetizer special, wraps 
for chicken or pasta salads, he says. 

Buyers at some local restaurants and 
markets, including Burlington-area giants 
City Market and Healthy Living, have 
promised to start purchasing GMHH’s 
veggies once their usual local sources dry 
up in the fall, Hartshorn says. But Kennedy 
is happy to cook with them year-round. “I 
think it’s a lot better and a lot more consis- 
tent than what you usually get” he says of 
GMHH lettuce. “It’s a lot healthier looking 
— there are no brown spots.” 

Morris at Harwood concurs: “It’s 
spotless.” 

So is the taste. A leaf of Hartshorn’s 
Vermont Bibb lettuce (no “Boston” 
for this homegrown company) offers 
the bursting sweetness of a sugar-snap 
pea rather than the expected bitter- 
ness. The texture is exceptionally soft 
and silky, too. According to Hartshorn, 


"Field lettuce is more rustic. They have 
to handle some pretty rugged environ- 
mental conditions outside. These guys 
in here are babied, so they’re so tender." 

Kale and lettuce have slightly differ- 
ent environmental requirements that 
necessitate separate greenhouses, so 
GMHH’s kale-growing experiment is 
over for now. But Todisco says it pro- 
duced big, full-grown leaves that were 
as soft and pliable as baby kale. 

Once GMHH has perfected growing 
the greens it already sells, it will start 
producing tomatoes, peppers and cu- 
cumbers to “round out the salad profile” 
by 2015, Todisco says. After that, the 
possibilities are boundless. Hartshorn 
even talks of adding tropical fruit, if he 
can find a helper with time to research 
the process. Local lemons or pineapples 
in Vermont — in the winter? They could 
come sooner than you think, no green- 
house effect necessary. 

For now, Vermonters can glory in the 
knowledge that this year they can make lo- 
cavore salads while the snow is falling © 

INFO 


Kat Wright and the Indomitable Soul Band. 
Tales from the Beat Cave Storytelling. 
Rogue Yoga. Pop-up Pride Party. 

Quigong. Kitchen Takeovers. 

Federico Aubele. Homebrew Fest. 

Big Easy Mondays with Cajun Food. 

Spicy Dinner. Rumours Cabaret 
Read Your Face Off. Monster Mash. 

Rocky Horror Picture Show. 

Queen City Craft Fair. Bless the Child. 
Poetry Slam. Propoganda Art Exhibit 
Back to Black Charity Gala. 

Food Adventure Night. 

Creative Comp. BBQ Night. 

South End Truck Stop 
C0T5 Clothing Swap. 

Get Down For Good. 

Citizen Oder Brewer's Dinner. 

And lots more... 
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Winter Warmers 

Girding yourself with cold-weather quaffs 


W hen the days grow shorter, the dark spirits come out — at least, the liquid kind. 

Cocktails can take on a bracing edge in fall and winter, as cream, eggs, coffee and 
spices take their rightful places on the bar. 

Vermont distillers are helping. A few months ago, the state gained its own lo- 
cally produced coffee liquor in the form of Perc Coffee Liqueur, an inky spirit from Christian 
Stromberg of Sapling Liqueur. Stromberg cold-brews Arabica beans, then infuses the result 
into 60-proof liquor and sweetens it at the end. The final product tastes like sugared-up black 
coffee with a kick. 

Two new maple creme liqueurs debuted this year, too: Metcalfe’s Vermont Maple Cream 
Liqueur and Vermont Ice Maple Creme from Boyden Valley Winery. Metcalfe’s version is light- 
bodied and nutty; Boyden's version has more complex, Calvados-like notes from the apples 
used in the blend. Each is a stand-up winter drink alone in the glass but can also play a starring 
role in mixed drinks such as the ones described here. 

Despite the extended warmth of this fall, winter drink menus are cropping up all over 
Vermont, so we asked two local bartenders to share their cold-weather offerings. Those recipes 
that aren’t attributed, I made up in my own kitchen. While these drinks may be complex to 
make, they’re worth the trouble. 



Cider Slammer 

Courtesy of Marilee Spanjian, co-owner of the 
Inn at Weathersfield 

Every fall, this drink comes out of its summer 
hibernation at the Inn at Weathersfield. 
Spanjian isn’t sure who originally dreamed 
it up, but it’s a perennial cold-weather 
signature. 

First, make “slammer juice”: 
s 1 cup boiled cider* 
g 1 cinnamon stick 
j» 1 vanilla bean 
5 A slice of fresh ginger 
§ Fresh thyme 

a 


Simmer ingredients together for about 20 
minutes, then strain and let cool. 

For the drink: 

1 orange wedge 
Thyme sprig 

1.5 ounces (or one shot) bourbon 
1.5 ounces (or one shot) slammer juice 
Fresh apple cider 

Muddle orange slice and thyme in a glass, and add 
ice. Add a shot of bourbon and a shot of slammer 
juice, then top it off with fresh apple cider. 

*A note on boiled cider: Wood’s Cider Mill in 
Springfield makes a version, but you can make 
your own by boiling down fresh apple cider 
until it becomes syrupy. 



RAW EGGS MAKE FOR GOOD DRINKIN' 

# ’ , IN-THE WINTER.'* 
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Wisp of a Flip 

Ice 

2 ounces gin 

1.5 ounces coconut oolong tea 
3/4 ounce Meyer lemon juice 
White from one egg 
1/2 tablespoon honey syrup* 
Nutmeg 


This frothy drink isn’t techni- 
cally a flip, as it lacks a whole 
egg, but it's close enough. Its 
simmering combo of sweet- 
sour flavors is laced with 

Fill a cocktail shaker with 
ice, then add the gin, tea, 
lemon juice, egg white and 
honey syrup. Shake hard to 
combine and strain into a 
coupe glass. Spoon some of 
the froth on top, grate nutmeg 
on top and serve. 


*To make honey syrup, com- 
bine equal parts honey and 
water in a saucepan and 
place over low heat. Stir until 
honey dissolves and remove 
from heat. Store syrup in a 
jar in the refrigerator; it will 
keep a Jew weeks. 


Classic Flip 

Here’s a pro tip from our colonial fore- 
bears: Raw eggs make for good drinkin’ 
in the winter. One of the original cocktail 
ingredients — decades before the term 
“cocktail” was invented — eggs served 
as the base of a common drink called a 
flip. This nutrient-rich libation, a blend 
of beer, rum, nutmeg, molasses and raw 
eggs, was fortifying and creamy; it was 
whipped into a froth with a red-hot 
poker pulled from the fire and plunged 
into the mug. This method is unfeasible 
for most home bartenders, and an ale flip 
is challenging to make with or without a 
hot poker. Once you attempt it, you real- 
ize that colonial mixologists were work- 
ing with what they had on hand and may 
not have used much finesse; they were 
just trying to get saucy. 

Today, we have a broader arsenal of 
ingredients from which to draw. Just be 
sure to use the freshest eggs you can find 
for these two gentler, easier versions of 
the flip. 


Heavy Weather 

Ice 

2 ounces rum (I used 
Smugglers' Notch Distillery) 
1 ounce rye whiskey 
1 tablespoon maple syrup 
1/2 ounce lemon juice 
Whole egg 

Dash of Angostura bitters 
Nutmeg* 


Drinking too much of this creamy, 
golden flip could pad your waistline for 
winter. Place ice in a shaker, then add 
rum, rye, maple syrup, lemon juice, egg 
and bitters. Shake hard until blended 
and strain into a coupe glass. Shave 
nutmeg on top and serve. 


*A note on nutmeg: The powdered stuff 
is OK, but grating fresh nutmeg on your 
drinks lends a much more delicate spice. 


Mole-tov Choc-tail #2 

Courtesy of Don Horrigan, bar manager 
at Positive Pie in Hardwick 


2 ounces chilled dark-roast coffee 
3/4 ounce Espolon Tequila Reposado 
1/2 ounce Perc Coffee Liqueur 
1/3 ounce Sumptuous Syrups of Vermont 
Chocolate Mole 


1/2 ounce Boyden Valley Winery 
Vermont Ice Apple Creme Liqueur 
1 roasted jalapeno pepper 

In a large rocks glass, combine coffee, 
tequila, coffee liqueur and Chocolate 
Mole syrup. Stir and add ice. Float Apple 
Creme on top of drink, and add roasted 
jalapeno pepper as garnish. 

Josiah Bartlett’s 
Hot Toddy 

Josiah Bartlett was a colonial New 
Hampshire statesman and signatory on 
the Declaration of Independence. The 
apple brandy produced in New Hampshire 
and named for him is aged for four years 
in oak barrels. Elegant, smooth and re- 
strained, its flavor has waves of apple, pear, 
vanilla, caramel and cardamom. This toddy 
recipe replaces lemon with orange. If you 
don't have Bartlett’s, substitute any apple 
brandy you have on hand. 

4 ounces hot water 
1 teaspoon honey 
3 ounces apple brandy 
Orange wedge, and slice for garnish 
Whole cloves, optional 

In a glass mug, pour hot water over 
honey and stir to dissolve. Add brandy 
and squeeze in juice from the orange 
wedge, then garnish with orange slice. 
Add cloves if desired. Sip slowly. 

Spiked Maple Mocha 

Coffee liqueur in coffee might seem 
like overkill, but Perc helps sweeten an 
otherwise astringent cup of java, while 
a dose of maple creme liquor adds silki- 
ness. Make sure the coffee you start with 
is really hot, as the liquor and milk will 
rapidly bring its temperature down. I 
used Tonewood Maple flakes instead of 
sugar to make my whipped cream — but a 
spoonful of maple syrup will do the trick. 

1 tablespoon unsweetened cocoa powder 
1/2 to 1 cup strong coffee 
1 teaspoon light cream or milk 
1 ounce Perc Coffee Liqueur (Kahlua is a 
passable substitute) 

1 ounce maple creme liqueur, such as 
Metcalfe’s or Vermont Ice (or 1 ounce 
Baileys plus 1 teaspoon maple syrup) 
Hand-whipped maple cream (or Cabot 
prepared whipped cream) 

Put cocoa powder in a mug, then fill it 
three-quarters full with strong coffee. 
Stir to dissolve. Add milk and spirits, and 
stir again. Spoon fresh whipped cream 
on top, sprinkle with cocoa powder and 
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Now Open For Lunch & Dinner 

Sun-Thurs 11-10 Fri & Sat 1 1 -1 1 



131 Main Street, 

On the Comer on St Paul Street, 
Burlington, Vermont 
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JAPANESE CUISINE 


112 Lake Street • Burlington 

www.sansaivt.com 
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calendar 


WED. 09 

business 

Poultney Business Center. 5:30-6:30 p.m. Free: 


Gr EEnMoun Tain Chop TEr of ThE 

EMBroi DErErs' Guil O of aMEri Ca Needle-and- 

9:30 a.m. Free bring a bag lunch. Info. 372-4255. 

education 


calendar. Burlington High School. 6:30 p.m. Free. 
Info. 229-5B34. 

environment 


community 

Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 6 p.m. Free. Info. 518-563-0494. 

WoMEnsaf E Voiun TEErTrainin G: Participants 


479-7069. 

Vail Ey nIGhTfEaTurin G Coll EEn Mart Mays : 

movies and live music. Big Picture Theater & Cafe, 

fairs & festivals 

BiG Buzz Car VinG fEsTiVal : Chainsaw carvers 


the art form. 321 Routel03 South, Chester. 10 a.m.- 

p.m. Cost of food and drink. InfD. 497-1026. 


m.SS. Info, 765-4484. 


Free. Info. 422-2105. 

food & drink 

MiDDI EBury far MErs Mark ET: Crafts, cheeses. 
Middlebury. 9 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Free. Info. 989-6012. 

health & fitness 

CrEaTiVEflo W yoGa WiTh D EBorah fEIMETh: 

5:30-7 p.m. Sll suggested donation. Info. 238-7908. 

kunDalini yo Ga WiTh Colli E pEGuEs: 

sTay hEal Thy WiTh foo D as M EOiCInE: Lisa 

WED.09 » P.54 
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Pastoral Pedal 

Rather than view fall foliage from the open road, mountain bikers at the Leaf 
Blower Fall Classic explore the arboreal wonder from within Stowe’s scenic trail 
network. Whether as competitive athletes or out for a leisurely spin, cyclists 
depart in stages and set their own pace on this epic, forested ride. Following the 
autumnal adventure, folks rest their legs and sate their appetites with a harvest 
dinner from Just Delicious Catering — complete with homemade desserts. The 
seasonal soiree continues with trivia, prizes, bike-related contests and a bonfire 
after the sun goes down. 

LEAf B Low Er fALL cLASS ic 

Saturday, 0ctoberl2, noon-8 p.m., at Skiershop in Stowe. $40. Info, 371-9123. 
stowemountainbike.com 





In the Right Key 

Though he died just shy of his 32nd 
birthday, Franz Schubert left an indelible 
mark on the classical music world. A 
prolifi c composer, he wrote hundreds of 
works, which posthumously established 
him as one of the early Romantic era’s 
greatest talents. The virtuoso’s creative 
range has infl uenced countless musicians, 
including award-winning pianist Imogen 
Cooper. Recognized as one of the world’s 
foremost Schubertians, Cooper treats 
audiences to a monumental program 
of Schubert’s fi nal three piano sonatas. 
Written in close succession during the 
last months of his life, the emotionally 
complex pieces are widely regarded as his 
c most mature masterpieces. 

3 IMOGEN COOPER 

| ‘ ursday, October 10, 7 p.m.,at Mahaney 
; Center for the Arts Concert Hall, 

| Middlebury College. $6-25. Info, 443-3168. 

S middlebury.edu 


Well-Versed Vocals 


Poet William Blake is famously credited 
for inspiring the name of 1960s rockers 
the Doors. These days, the bard’s 
infl uence is still strong; his words guide 
award-winning singer-songwriter Martha 
Redbone's Roots Project. Raised in 
Brooklyn and Kentucky, the performer — 
who calls herself a “Hoodalachia country 
mama” — interprets selected poems on 
her acclaimed 2012 album The Garden of 
Love: Songs of William Blake. Hailed as “a 
brilliant collision of cultures" by the New 
Yorker, this innovative work melds the 
soundtrack of Redbone’s Native American 
and Appalachian ancestry with the 




THE VALLEY PLAYERS THEATER presents 


calendar 


Oct 4-6. TI-13 and 18-19 
Fri & Sat shows at 7:30pm, Sundays at 5pm 
Valley Players Theater, Rte 100, Waitsfield 
$18 General Admission 

Book by Hel Brooks & Thomas Meehan 
Music & Lyrics by Mel Brooks 

Directed by Shannon Ktonyak, Music Direction by Daniel Brace 


Tickets: 802-583-1674, Mad River Chamber 
of Commerce, or at valleyplayers.com 



THU 17 MICHAEL NETHERCOTT: 
7PM THE SEANCE SOCIETY 


SAT 19 MARILYN WEBB NEAGLEY 
11AM LOOSIE B. GOOSIE 

THU 29 DON MITCHELL: aYlNG BLIND 


THU 7 SARAH GILMAN: DEEP IN CRIMSON 

Meyer will love VTs or 


SAT 26 TRACEY CAMPBELL PEARSON: 
10:30AM ELEPHANTS STORY 




223-8000. ext. 202. 

YOGA WITH TEA: Students Incorporate breath, 
fort and skill levels in a Krlpalu class. Arrive early montreal 
6:15-7:15 p.m. $10; $5 for optional tea. Info. 


Igbtq 

LGBTQA FAMILY PLAYGROUP: I 

noon. Free. info. 860-7812. jean@rul2.org. 


kids 

BABY & ME STORY TIME: Parents and little ones 

Middlebury 10:30 am. Free. Info. 388-4095. 
BABYTIME PLAYGROUP: Crawling tots and their 

CRITTER CONSTRUCTION: Explorers ages 3 to 5 


preregister. Info, 434-3068. 

FALL STORY TIME: Tots share read-aloud tales and 

HISTORY FOR HOMESCHOOLERS: In 'Vermont 


ister; limited space. Info. 828-1413. 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: Aargh. 

Buttered Noodles, Williston. 10-10:45 a.m. Free. 
Info. 764-1810. 

MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: Two- to 

tunes. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 11-11:30 
a.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

PRESCHOOL STORY HOUR: Tykes gather for 


Hubbard Library, Montpelier, 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free; 

STORY HOUR WITH JP SCHITTINA: Read-aloud 


STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Engaging narratives 
projects. Jaqulth Public Library. Marshfield. 10-11:30 




rw.phoenixbooks.biz n 


STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5-YEAR-OLDS: Preschoolers 

Junction. 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 

STORY WALK: Kids and adults read a children's 

residents. Info, 985-8686. 

'THE DARK KNIGHT' COMICS CLUB: Ben T. 

Hubbard Library, Montpelier, 3:30-5 p.m. Free. Info. 


ENGLISH-LANGUAGE CLASS FOR NEW 

6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7211. 


CELTIC HARMONIES INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL: 

Quebec. 7:30 p.m. Prices vary. Info, 450-292-3456. 

FESTIVAL DU NOUVEAU CINEMA: Independent 


BELA FLECK’S BANJO SUMMIT: Heralded by fans 
Paramount Theatre, Rutland. 8 p.m. $40.75-59.75. 


DIANA KRALL: With an elite backing band, the 

Flynn MainStage, Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $25-99. Info, 

the Renaissance.* Marlboro College, 7 p.m. $15-28. 
Info, 748-2600. 


seminars 

'NORTHWEST NIGHTMARES': EDITING & DIGITAL 

EFFECTS: Movie buffs learn user-friendly tech- 


GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping-pong 

talks 

Budington College, 6:15 p.m. Free. Info, 862-9616. 

'MOVEMENT INVENTION & COLLABORATION': 

for the Arts. Middlebury College, 12:30 p.m. Free; 
PETER BROWN: In the annual Sutherland Lecture. 

College. Colchester, 7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 654-2356. 
SHERI & RICH LARSEN: A narrated slide show 


men. FlynnSpace, Burlington, 7:30 pun. $28. 80- 


FAMILY OF EWE’: Written and directed by Carole 

between nine women. Black Box Theater, Main 
7:30 p.m. $18-22. Info, 863-5966. 

'GOLDBERG & CAMPBELL, SACRED ♦ PROFANE': 

Burlington, 8 p.m. $10. Info. 373-1639. 

'RUMORS’: The Waterbury Festival Players present 

Playhouse, 7:30 p.m. $25-27. Inro, 498-3755. 

THE MET ENCORE SERIES: Anna Netrebko stars 

Palace 9 Cinemas. South Burlington, 6:30 p.m. $18. 
THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE': Stowe Theatre Guild 

'TWELVE ANGRY MEN': Directed by Malcolm 


YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN THE MUSICAL': The Valley 

Valley Players Theater, Waits field. 5 p.m. $18. Info. 
583-1674.valleyplayers@madriver.com. 


BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 


OIANDRA LESLIE-PELECKY: The author of The 
Physics of NASCAR presents 'The Science of Speed: 

Cabot 085, Norwich University, Northfield. 7 p.m. 


FALL COLORS BOOK SALE: TT 

8 p.m. Free Info, 223-3338. 

FRED MAGDOFF: The UVM professor emeritus of 

HEALING JOURNAL & CREATIVE JOURNEYING: 

TALES FROM THE BEAR CAVE: Ore Idle emcees 

901-496-6918. 


THU. 10 


agriculture 

LUNCH a LEARN SERIES: ORCHIDS 101: Green 

flowers. Gardeners Supply: W 
& Outlet, noon-12:45 p.m. Fre 






LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


ART TECHNIQUES GROUP: Creative thinkers share 



THE NATIONAL GALLERY: 'VERMEER & MUSIC': 



community 

DINNER & CONVERSATION WITH FRIENDS: Folks 



'IT'S NO ACCIDENT' COMMUNITY SAFETY 
WORKSHOPS: Parents acquire skills For handling 



LEGISLATIVE NETWORKING EVENT: Lake 



education 

CALENDAR 2.0 FORUM: See WED.09. Champlall 



PARTNERSHIP FOR CHANGE IMPLEMENTATION 



JUSTIN MORRILL HOMESTEAD TOUR: See 




'THE HUNGRY HEART': Presented through the 



food & drink 


ECHO AFTERDARK: CELEBRATE Cl DERI: Imbibers 



GARLIC TALK & TASTING: Locavores try the 


MILTON FARMERS MARKET: Honey, jams and pies 
alike tempt seekers of produce, crafts and maple 
goodies. Milton High School. 4-7 p.m. Free. Info, 


WATERBURY FARMERS MARKET: Cultivators and 



games 


OPEN BRIDGE GAME: Players of varying exper 


health & fitness 



FATS: THE GOOD. THE BAD & THE ESSENTIAL: 



FLU CLINIC: SHELBURNE. Nurses from the VNA Flu 



FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 



Burlington, 7-8 p.m. $10. Info, 578-9243. 

HEALING WITH ANCIENT WISDOM: Reiki master 



FALL FARMYARD FUN: Families listen to themed 



HISTORY FOR HOMESCHOOLERS: See WED.09. 


MIDDLEBURY PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Little 



MONTGOMERY INFANT/TODDLER PLAYGROUP: 




"THE NEW 
QUEEN OF 
BLUEGRASS” 


JOURNAL 


RHONDA VINCENT 


Whaleboats 

on Lake Champlain 


[ LCMM is building 
I a whaleboat for 
Mystic Seaport! 

1 Special programs on whaling 
1 People helping whales today 
1 Boat builders at work 
1 Follow our progress on Facebook 


Robert 

Cray 

Band 


ifftaaHana 

> 1 menus ifltfaiei 


PIKELNY, SUTTON, 
BULLA, BALES & COBB 


handler ! 



calendar 


FIND FUt URE DAt ES + UPDAt ES At 


nal folk. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. Williston. 
family. Info. 878-4918. 

Music With Mr. Chris : Singer, storyteller and 

parents alike. Buttered Noodles. Williston. 10-10:30 

a.m. Free. Info, 764-1810. 

story Walk : SeeWED.09,10a.m.-4p.m. 

Library. Middlebury. 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free: for grades 
7-12. Info, 388-4097. 

11 am. Free. Info. 223-131? 

Free: preregister. Info. 878-4918. 

montreal 

See WED.Q9, 7:30 p.m. 

Festival Du nouVeau cineMa: SeeWED.09,9 


p.m. S6-2S. Info, 443-3168. 

Almost There. Valley Players Theater. Waitsfield, 
8-10 p.m. $15. Info. 583-1674. 

seminars 

472-5362. hardwickagriculture.org. 

talks 

McCarthy Arts Center. SL Michael's College. 
Colchester, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 654-2356. 

Music Hall. Randolph. 7 p.m. Free, lnfo.752-5110. 


Violence.* Ira Allen Chapel. UVM. Burlington. 5 p.m. 

theater 

'art' : See WED.09. 7:30 p.m. 

'FaMilyo FeWe': See WED.09. 7:30 p.m. 

'Gol DBer G & caMPBell, sacre D * Pro Fane': 

See WED.09. 8 p.m. 

Woodstock. 7:30 p.m. $12-20. Info, 457-3981. 
'ruMors' : See WED.09, 7:30 p.m. 


'theMousetra P': UVM Department 

Theatre, UVM. Burlington, 7:30 
p.m. $7-18. Info, 656-2094. 

See WED.09. 8-10 p.m. 
'tWelVeanGryMen' : See WED.09. 
2 p.m. 8.7:30 p.m. 

WED.09. 5 p.m. 


Free Info, 434-2053. 


business 

ho PPy hour With Michael shu Man 8 350V t. 

p.m. Free, lnfo.752-5110. 


1-6 p.m. Free. Info. 988-4300. 





Woodstock. 6:30-8 p.m. Free. Info. 457-2295. 


ROTA Gallery. Plattsburgh, N.Y.. 8 p.m. Free. Info. 




fairs & festivals 

BIG BuZZ car VinG Festl Val 


killin Gton hay Festl Val 
s to We Folia GeartsFesti 


film 

aD ult Mo Vie: Michelle Pfeiffer plays an ex-marine 


dance 

-8 p.m.: dance. 8-10 p.m. S14. Info. 
862-2269. 

With aBBIJaFFe& Michelle 
I eFko Wit Z: Rooted in the 

Vergennes. 6-8 p.m. $18: $32 per 
ouple: preregister. Info. 870-0361. 


Middlebury College. 8 pjn. $6-20. info, 443-3168. 


p.m.; dance. 7:45-10 p.m. $7. Info. 877-6648. 


DeaDnorthVer Mont : Folks get their fright 

Rd.. Danville. 7:30 pun. $25-35. Info. 708-932-5153, 


Resort. 7:30 p.m. $12. Info. 760-4634. 

come, first served. Info. 357-4616. 

Ver Mont international Fil M Festl Val ; Ten 

locations. 2:30-10 p.m. Prices vary. Info. 660-2600. 

Ver Mont international Fil M Festl Val: ' t he 

reception, 5 p.m.; film. 6 p.m. $25. Info. 660-2600 


Justin Morrill hoMestea Dtour : See WED.09, 


tour : Paranormal historian Thea Lewis highlights under 3. Info. 457-2355. 
Burlington City Hall Park. 7 p.m. S14-18. Info. 


Bella Ws Falls Far Mers Market : Music 

Haven, 3-6 p.m. Free. Info. 747-4442. 

kitchen. Billings Farm & Museum. Woodstock. 10 


Fri .11 








Hardwick. 3-6 p.m. Free. Info. 533-2337. 


r ich Mon D Far Mers Market 

999-7514. rfmmanager@gmail.com. 


FRI .11 » P.58 





Fall 2013 Public Events 


VC v.™.. MFA in 

Graphic Design 


SEDGE 


HowardCenter is looking 
for a forever family for 
9-year-old Bailey, who is 
legally freed for adoption. 


About Bailey: 

He loves to play 'Magic' card games and is 
also quite the artist! He really enjoys painting 
characters tom his favorite games on canvases 
and decorating his room with his art. He 
absolutely loves animals and he does a great 
job taking care of his foster family's dog, Toby. 
He'd love to find a family with pets! If you want 
someone who can jam out to some country 
tunes, you've found the right kid. He also 
enjoys spending time outdoors and he'd love 
to spend his time fishing, hunting, swimming 
and camping. Bailey is a funny, caring guy who 
would benefit tom the stability and support of 
a forever family. He's eager to learn and always 
aims to please. If you are interested in learning 
more about Bailey, please contact us today! 


Stefan Bucher: Guest Designer 

Tuesday, October 15, 6-7 pm, Noble Hall 
Stefan G. Bucher talks about Life, Love, and Graphic Design 
Renowned and prolific designer, writer, and illustrator and proprietor of 
344 Design is know for his popular animation series Daily Monster and 
for winning many awards. Stefan G. Bucher muses on the intersection of 
life, love and the pursuit of graphic design. 

Denise Gonzales Crisp: Guest Designer 

Thursday, October 17, 6:30 -7:30 pm, Noble Hall 
The Unlikely Author of a Book (About Typography) Explains How to Write 
a Book (About Typography), oi; How Ideas Happen to Become Things 
Denise Gonzales Crisp will discuss the strange journey of writing and 
designing her book Graphic Design in Context: Typography . 

Thesis Exhibit Reception: TrUSt 

Friday, October 18, 7:30- 9 pm. College Hall Gallery, North Gallery, 
South Gallery and Room 103 

Join us for our first Graphic Design diesis exhibit and celebrate 
with our graduating class, family, and friends! 

Open to the Public vcfa.edu/graphic-design 

36 College Street, Montpelier, vt 05602 


1 ^ 


Skin Deep 

Medical Aesthetics 


FALL FOLIAGE SPECIALS: 


a 




25% Off Slorcwide 

OCTOBER 1-15 (Excluding gift certificates, repairs & class lees.) 

-6 e a d-C r a z y. 53 *?. 


BEAD 


RESEARCH VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 

A study of how the brain is affected by the type of fat you eat. 
Healthy people (18-40 yr) needed for an 8-week NIH study. 
Participants will receive all food for 8 weeks and $1000 upon 
com pletion of the study. If interested, please contact 
Dr. C. Lawrence Kien at 


BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, meet new 
people and win things — doesn't everyone? 

Sign up to get insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

li LIKE/FAN/STALK US sevendays.socialclub 


calendar 


FRI.H « P.56 

WESTFORD FARMERS MARKET: Purveyors or 

drarmersmarketvt.org. 


CASINO NIGHT: Feeling lucky? Folks double down 

800-565-0972. 

health & fitness 

AVALON NATURAL MEDICINE OPEN HOUSE: 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 


COMMNITY WELLNESS DAY: Practitioners offer 






ACORN CLUB STORY TIME: Little ones up to 
Athenaeum. 10:30 ajn. Free. Info. 748-8291. 
CHILDREN'S STORY TIME: Budding bookworms 

Kellogg-Hubbard Library. Montpelier. 10:30 a.m. 
Free. Into. 223-3338. 

DUNGEONS & ORAGONS: Imaginative XP earners 

EARLY BIRD MATH: Inquisitive minds explore 


ELEPHANT & PIGGIE' P, 

Middlebury. 10:30 a.m. Free. Info 388-4095. 

ENOSBURG FALLS STORY HOUR: Youngsters show 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Klddos up to age 8 shake 
Noodles. Wllliston. 10-10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 

SONGS & STORIES WITH MATTHEW: Musician 
Matthew Witten helps children start the day with 

STORY WALK: See WED.09, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

TEEN ADVISORY BOARD: Teens gather to plan li- 

TODDLER YOGA & STORIES: Little ones up to age 

Allen. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, Wllliston. 
10:15 a.m. Free: preregister. Info, 878-4918. 

WRITE ONI: Budding wordsmiths ages 6 to 10 
Hubbard Library. Montpelier. 3:30-4 p.m. Free. Info, 


music 

AIZURI STRING QUARTET: The acclaimed foursome 

No. 1. Green Mountain Girls Farm. Northfield, 
Donations; $5-20 for farm supper. Info. 496-7166. 
BURLINGTON ENSEMBLE 90/10 SERIES: In 
"BACHtoberfest" violist Peter Sulski, cellist Ariana 

Info. 598-9520. 

CHAMPLAIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA: Paul 

Middlebury. 7:30 pm. $10-15; free for kids under 12. 
MARTHA REDBONE: Backed by a five-piece acous- 

See calendar spotlight. UVM Recital Hall, Redstone 
p.m.; concert. 7:30 p.m. $15-25. Info. 863-5966. 

dinner and concert Info. 633-3605. 

SUZIE BROWN: With catchy melodies and evoca- 

outdoors 

PLANT WALK: Clinical herbalist Rebecca Dalgin 

GORDON ROBISON: The journalist and author 

United Methodist Church. South Burlington. 2 pm. 
$5. Info. 864-3516. 

LOCAL INVESTMENT LUNCH AT THE LIBRARIES: 

OFF THE WALL: INFORMAL DISCUSSIONS ABOUT 

Middlebury College Museum of Art 12:15 p.m. $5 
valid ID. Info. 443-3168. 

RICHARD CLEARY: In "Some Nonstandard 

Room 101. Cheray Science Hall. St Michael's 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SI 


'DEATHTRAP': QNEK Productions sloges Ira 

Library & Opera House. Derby Line, 7:30 pjn. $13- 


'FAMILY OF EWE': See WED.09. 7:30 p.m. 

GOLDBERG & CAMPBELL. SACRED * PROFANE': 

See WED.09. S p.m. 

'LIFE UNDER 30': See THU.10. 8 p.m. & 10:30 p.m. 
'RUMORS': See WED.09, 7:30 p.m. 

STAGED READING OF 'STEEL MAGNOLIAS': As part 

'THE CRUCIBLE': See THU.10, B p.m. 

'THE MOUSETRAP': See THU.10. 7:30 p.m. 

'THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE’: 1 


'TWELVE ANGRY MEN': See WED.09. 7:30 p.m. 

'YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN THE MUSICAL': See 

WED.09. 5 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. 


FALL COLORS BOOK SALE: See WED.09. 10 a.m.- 


SAT.12 


RICHMOND RUMMAGE SALE: See FRI.ll, 9: 


NEEDLEFELT A 3D OWL: Creative think- 

Building, Milton, 9:30 a.m.-noon. 

$25; preregister. Info. 893-4922. 

dance 

BALKAN DANCE WORKSHOP: Michael 

Hulbert Outdoor Center, Fairlee. 9-10:15 a.m. & 
3-4:15 p.m. $10-15. Inlb. 781-438-4387. 

DANCING WITH THE RUTLAND STARS: WJJR FM 

Rutland, 7 p.m. $20. Info, 775-0903. 

HYPHEN: See FRI.11. 8 p.m. 

IF I CANT DANCE ... NEW ECONOMY DANCE: 

Labor Hall. Barre, 7 p.m. $15-20. Info. 752-5110. 
NORWICH CONTRA DANCE: Folks in dean-soled 
by David Millstone. Tracy Hall. Norwich. 8 p.m. $5- 
Info. 785-4607. 


SQUARE DANCE: Chuck and Gerry Hardy call steps 

Burlington, 7:30-10:30 p.m. $12-14 per couple. Info, 
985-2012. 

A HARVEST OF QUILTS: Common Threads Ouilt 

BODY/MIND/SPIRIT RETREAT: Like-minded 

. Grange Hall. M 


DOODLING IN PEN & INK WORKSHOP. Tom 



BURLINGTON WATERFRONT WALKING TOUR: A 

DEAD NORTH VERMONT: See FRI.ll. 7:30 p.m. 

DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON WALKING TOUR: 

Street. Burlington City Hall. 11 a.m. $10; $5 for 

HISTORIC BARN TOUR: The past comes alive at 


HISTORIC TOUR OF UVM: Professor emeritus 

JUSTIN MORRILL HOMESTEAD TOUR: See 

WED.09. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 

MOVIN' & GROOVIN' WEEKEND: Specialized dem- 

.877-324-6386. 

MURDER MYSTERY: This unique meet- 

7-10 p.m. $35 includes light fare; 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS 
FALLS TOUR: See FRI.ll, 7 p.m. 
SMUGGLERS' NOTCH SKI & SNOWBOARD CLUB 

used gear. Partial proceeds benefit the 5NSC 

College, Colchester, 9 a.m.-5 


THE ETHAN & IRA CHALLENGE: A HISTORICAL 
SCAVENGER HUNT: Folks revisit the past and learn 

a.m.-4 p.m. $3-5. Info. 863-5403. 

WOODEN HORSE ARTS GUILD VILLAGE ARTS & 
CRAFTS SHOW: See FRI.ll. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 


fairs & festivals 

BIG BUZZ CARVING FESTIVAL: 


VERMONT 

INTERNATIONAL 

FILM 

FESTIVAL 




Green 

Valley 

Media 


r SIGNAL 
c KITCHEN 




Vermont 

Community Foundation 


m- 

front porch forum 


THE 

DESIGN 

RESERVE 


BCA 



calendar 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SI 
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FALL FESTIVAL & ARTS & CRAFTS OPEN HOUSE: 


HARVEST WEEKEND: Hands-on programs Includ- 

ISLANDS' HARVEST DAYS: Craft shows, flea mar- 


CINE SALON: HOME MOVIE DAY: Al 

Info. 603-643-4120, rfedorchali50Sgmail.com. 
'KON-TIKI': Using stunning visual effects, Joachim 

p.m. Free. Info. 443-3168. 


TALL AS THE BAOBAB TREE': Dartmouth College 

p.m. $9. Info. 603-646-2422. 

TELLURIDE MOUNTAINFILM ON TOUR FILM 
FESTIVAL: Cinephiles screen highlights of the 


Arts. N.Y.. 7 p.m. S10-12. Info. 518-523-2512. 
'THE HUNGRY HEART: See THU.10. Randolph 


'THE PHENOMENON BRUNO GROENING: ON THE 
TRACKS OF THE MIRACLE HEALER': Archival mate- 

VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL: See 

food & drink 

ADIRONDACK COAST WINE & CIDER FOOD 

p.m. $25-30. Info. 518-593-7904. 

BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: More than 90 




BURLINGTON FOOD TOUR: Locavores take a 

277-0180. 

CAPITAL CITY FARMERS MARKET: Meats and 

Montpelier. 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 223-2958. 
CHICKEN PIE SUPPER: Diners catch up over a 

CORNWALL CHICKEN PIE SUPPER: Addison 

Info. 388-7273 or 462-2170. 

DISCOVER FOOD & WINE: Jermi Johnson provides 

5-7:30 p.m. $29. Info, 644-8851. 

ENOSBURG FALLS FARMERS MARKET: A more- 

Free. Info. 933-4503. 

FAMOUS ROAST BEEF SUPPER: Homemade 


GMO WHAT DO YOU KNOW?: Hunger Mountain Co- 

Info. 223-8000. ext. 202. 

MIDOLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: Sr 


NORTHWEST FARMERS MARKET: Stock up on local 

Free. Info, 370-6040. 

ROAST TURKEY SUPPER: Thanksgiving comes 
Vergennes United Methodist Church, 5-6:30 p.m. 


RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: Downtown 

arms’ reach. Depot Park. Rutland, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Free. Info. 773-4813. 

SHELBURNE FARMERS MARKET: Harvested fruits 


Free. Info. 985-2472. shelburnefarmersmarket® 
WAITS FIELD CHICKEN PIE SUPPER: Comfort food 
Lodge. Waltsfleld, 5:30 p.m. & 6:45 p.m. $10-12: 


WAITSFIELD FARMERS MARKET: Ll 


SAT.12 » P.62 



The Courtyard Homes at Finney Crossing ■ 
From the low $340’s! 


i riotously funny battle of wills over a whole lot of white 


tyard Homes at Finney Cmssing are unlike anything else in 
These 2-story homes are tlexlble and spacious, energy- 
i nd green certified, with all of the Snyder quality you love. 

inance-free living! Also Available: 

DD l1 l^ t c e D S A Ui, t^ vailable Townhomes from 
wim $396,900 

lunitv pool tennis courts Carriage Homes 

ien space' from $424,900 


Finney 

CROSSING 

802.857.5673 


Open daily 12-5 or 
by appointment. 


IVritlenBy ““t 

Kasmina Reza Christopher Hampton Tara Lee Downs 


0CT0BER9-27, 2013 @ FLYNNSPACE 

Wednesday through Saturday (§> 7:30pm; Saturday & Sunday Matinee @ 2pm 

MOREINFO@WWW.VTSTAGE.ORG 

FORTICKETS: 802 - 86 -aYNN 0 RWWW.FLYNNTIX. 0 RG 


EVEN DAY 







Activities 

include: 

Swimming 


Climbing Wall 


Parisi Speed 


School 


iEDGE 


SPORTS&FITNESS 
PHYSICAL THERAPY 
KIDS&FITNESS 


KIDS & FITNESS INFANTS TODDLERS PRESCHOOL 

Essex I 879-7734 ext. 1113 So. Burlington 1 658-0080 Williston I 864-5351 

alexandrad@edgevt.com heatherh@edgevt.com micheller2@edgevt.com 


ASSPCHOOT 
PROGRAMS have 

°f™'!!S s a> aH three 
n,?'°i n n ser vicing 
over 10 schools' 

chns 9@edgevt.com 




calendar 
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health & fitness 


532 per couple: preregister. Info. 870-0361. 


862-9616. 

kung Fu Wi Th dAvid Me nALLY: The second- 

Wolves Holistic Center. Vergennes. 10:45-11:45 am. 
$14. Info. 870-0361. 


Rochester.? p.m. 57. 50-10. Info, 767-4258. 

JAY gAndhi : Celebrated tabla player Nitin Mitta 

860-9556. 


Hall. Lincoln. 7:30 p.m. 53-8. Info, 



vAssi LY pri MAkov : An all-Chopin 




r .i.p.p.e.d.: See WE0.09. N 
Burlington. 9-10 a.m 510. Info. 578-9243. 

Center, Vergennes. 9-10:30 am. 514. Info. 870-0361. 

Info! 457-2295. 

FALL FAr MYArd Fun: buTTer M Aking : How 

kitchen staple. Shelburne Farms, 11:30 a.m. Free 


Info. 448-33 

sTor Y WALk: Si 

13 test their skills on an adapted course. Locust 


outdoors 

434-3068. 

cAMeL's huMp ALpineTr AiLTour : Hikers get 

p.m. Free. Info. 592-3057. ^ 

LeAF bLo Wer F ALL cLAssic : Riders spin their 

bonfire and festivities. 6-8 p.m. $40. Info. 371-9123, 

sAW-WheT oWL bAnding : Nature lovers take 


seminars 

AnTi-rA cis M For co LLecTive Liber ATion 


music 

Ad AMAnT WinTer Music series: L ATin 

5:30 p.m. Adamant Community Club,7 p.m. S10-15: 

7:30 p.m. $20-25. Info. 760-4634. 

Info. 496-7166. 


talks 

660-3505. 

theater 

'ArT': See WE0.09. 2 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. 
'deAThTrAp': See FRI.11.7:30 p.m. 

'FAMILY oFeWe': See WED.09, 7:30 p.m. 

See WED.09. 8 p.m. 

Lake Placid Center for the Arts. N.Y.. 1 p.m. $5-12. 

'ruMors' : See WED.09. 7:30 p.m. 

STAged reAdingo F'sTeeLMAgno LiAs': See 

FRI.ll. 7:30 p.m. 

'The crucib Le': See THU.10. 2 p.m. & 8 p.m. 


p.m. 58. Info. 644-2544. 

'The Mouse Tr Ap': See THU,10.7:30 p.m. 


'TWeLve Angr Y Men' : See WED.09. 7:30 p.m. 
WEd!? 9. 5 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. 

words 

Woodstock. 2 p.m. Free. Info. 457-2411. 

Shelburne. 9 am.-5 p.m. Free. Info. 985-5124. 
FALLcoLors book sALe: See WED.09. 10 a.m.- 

Free. Info. 848-7158. 


A hA rves ToF OuiLTs: S 
JusTinMorri LL ho MesTeAd Tour :SeeWED.09. 


sun .13 


geneALog Y WebslTe InFor MAT ion session : 

noon. 55. Info. 310-9285. 


sport 


bazaars 

bTv FLeA: Multiple ve 

bAked beAds TenT sALe: See FRI.ll. 10 a.m.-5 p.rr 

community 

Parish Hall. Enosburg. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 752-5110. 

dance 






: SeeSAT.12.10 


sALe: See SAT.12. 9 a.m-2 p.m. 

2-4 p.m. S2-3. Info. 770-8510. 


fairs & festivals 

big buzz cArvingFes TivAL: See WED.09. 10 

S6-12 for harvest dinner. Info. 897-2777. 


Various locations. East Charlotte.l p.m. Free. Info. 
425-4444. 

Free: bring a dish to share Info, 861-4769. 
hArves T Weekend : See SAT.12.10 am-S p.m. 
isLAnds' hArves T dAYs: See SAT.12 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
kiLLingTon hAY FesTivAL: See WED.09. 8 am. 


n.-3 p.m. 


am.-5 p.m. 

film 

'conTeMpT (Le Mepris)' : SrigitteBardot stars in 


FoLkArTs cenTero FneWengLAnd 

p.m $20. Info. 7B1-43B-4387. 

'reAdYTo FLY': William Kerig's 2012documen- 

Placid Center for the Arts. N.Y.. 8 p.m. $10. Info. 

The hungr Y heArT': See THU.10. Big Picture 
Theater 8> Cafe, Waitsrield, 7 p.m. SB-12; First come, 
first served. Info, 357-4616. 

verMonT inTern ATion ALFiLM FesTivAL: See 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


food & drink 

SOUTH BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: Farmers, 
the parking loL Kids ages 5 through 12 join the tun 

STOWE FARMERS MARKET: Preserves, produce and 

Shops Field. Stowe, 10:30 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. Info, 
472-8027 or 498-4734. info@stowevtfarmersmar- 

WINOOSKI FARMERS MARKET: Area growers and 


health & fitness 

HEALTH SCREENING: Representatives from the 

Windsor Welcome Center. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Fre 


PRENATAL YOGA: Sila Rood leads expectant moth- 

SPIRITUAL HEALING & ENERGY-UPLIFTING 
MEDITATION: Cynthia Warwick Seller brings 20 

SUNDAY YOGA: Chelsea Varin teaches vahous 
Plattsburgh, N.Y.. noon. Free. Info, 518-314-9872. 

kids 

ART & AUTHORS: Budding artists ages 8 through 

Library. 2-4 p.m. $10. Into. 658-3659. 

RUSSIAN PLAY TIME WITH NATASHA: Kiddos 


GAIL ARCHER: In 'Romantic Fireworks.’ the ac- 

for kid under 15. Info, 863-5966. 

HYMNS FOR HUNGER': Local church choirs. 

benefit concert for the West Rutland Food Shelf. 
St Bridget's Catholic Church. West Rutland. 4 

438-2490. 

WESTFORD MUSIC SERIES: Carol Ann Jones and 
Will Patton welcome special guests Rik Palieri 




STORY WALK: Si 
SUNDAYS FOR FLEDGLINGS: A 

preregister. Info. 434-2167. 

USA LUGE SLIDER SEARCH: See SAT.12, 1-5 p.m. 

language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: DIMANCHES: 

Info, 363-2431. 

Igbtq 

REX BUTT: The author and LGBTQ advocate reads 

pjcvt.org. 




a.m.: run. 10 a.m. S15-20. Info, 989-2410. 

HARPOON OCTOBERFEST ROAD RACE: 

H a.m. $35. Info. 617-574-9551. 

WOMEN'S INDOOR PICKUP SOCCER: 


community 

NEW ECONOMY NIGHT: Marc Armstrong and 

the evening. Big Picture Theater & Cafe Waitsfield, 
7 p.m.$5. Info, 752-5110. 

dance 

ADAPTIVE INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCING: 

'LASYAM: AN EVENING OF INDIAN CLASSICAL 

MUNTU DANCE THEATRE: Known for progressive 

College. 7 p.m. 510-15: preregister, info. 46B-1119. 
SALSA DANCE CLASS: DsantosVT leads 


863-6713. 

WOMEN'S RITUAL FOLK DANCES: 

preregister. Info, 978-424-7968. 



STEVE ZEOLi: The Mount Independence Coalition 

Historic Site, Orwell, 1 p.m. $5; free for kids under 


theater 

'ART : See WE0.09, 2 p.m. 

'FAMILY OF EWE': See WED.09. 2 p.m. 
'RUMORS': See WED.09. 7:30 p.m. 

'THE CRUCIBLE’: See THU.10, 7 p.m. 

'THE MOUSETRAP': See THU.10. 2 p.m. 
'TWELVE ANGRY MEN': See WED.09, 5 p.m 
YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN THE MUSICAL': S 
WED.09, S p.m. 

words 

BOOK SALE: 


MON. 14 


montreal 

FESTIVAL DU NOUVEAU CINEMA: 

AIZURI STRING QUARTET: See FRI.ll. First Light 
Studios, Randolph, 7 p.m. Donations. Info. 496-7166. 


College, Colchester. 9:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m. Free. Info, 


EMBODYING RELATIONSHIP: Robert Kest lends his 

223-8000. ext 202. 

MOVIN' & GROOVIN' WEEKEND: See SAT.12. 10 
TIBETAN SINGING & HEALING BOWL MEDITATION: 

Institute. Burlington, 5:30-7 p.m. $9 suggested 


KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: 


'FREEDOM AND UNITY: THE VERMONT MOVIE: 

VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL: See 

VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL: 
'BOTTLED LIFE': Urs Schnell's eye-opening 2013 


ES & LANDSCAPES: 


M0N.14 » P.64 




calendar 


MoN.14«P.63 

food & drink 


games 


Felde Nkrai SWITh uWe meSTer : Increased 

Flu Cli NiC: See THU.10. Franklin County Home 
Health Agency. St. Albans. 3-5 p.m. $35 for nonin- 
sured recipients. Info. 527-7531. 
her Bal Co NSul TaTio NS: Betzy Bancroft. Larken 

al constitutions and health conditions. City Market. 




in.10-11 am. Free. Info, 764-1810. 

STory Walk : SeeWE0.09,10am.-4p.m. 

Tale S,TuNeS8iToTS: Kiddos ages 3 through 5 


m.-ll p.m, 


a: SeeWED.09. 9 


Golf Course, Milton, 6 

talks 

Perspectives." Room 315, St. Edmund's Hall. St. 


!, Info, 773-1860. 

Burl! NgToNWrl Ter S Work Shop meeTiNg 5 
WED.09. 6:30-8 p.m. 

Fall Color S Book Sale : 


Tue.15 


activism 

Free. Info, 658-3131. 

community 


ga Wi ThTea : See WED.09. 7-8 a.m. 3. 6:15-7:15 




Burlington. 6 p.m. Free. Info. 752-5110. 




music 

South Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 658-0030, 

Collective. Burlington. 6-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
862-5017. 

seminars 

Hall. Norwich. 12:30-2:30 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3403. 


e: Students of all 

SWiNg daNCe pro CTiCe SeSSio N: Twinkle-toed 

75. Info, 448-2930. 


eCle CTic paga N WiTChCra FT 101: Members 


Info, 488-9766. 

fairs & festivals 

i NT harve ST FeSTival : Locals 

Free: bring a dish to share. Info. 752-5110. 




Lake Placid Center for the Arts. N.Y.. 7 p.m. $6-10. 


eNo SBurg Fall S Farmer S marke T: See SAT.12, 


Holistic Center. Vergennes, 9-10:30 am. $14; S25 
includes kids art class; preregister. Info. 870-0361. 

guided par TNerThai Body Work : Lori FlDwer 

ister. Info. 223-80 00, ext. 202. 

herBai mediCiNe maki Ng: I 

Info. 631-1308. 


Public Library. Middlebury. 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free: 
preregister: limited space. Info. 388-4097, 


Middlebury.il a.m.-12:15 p.m. Free. Info. 453^2118. 

Burlington. 6:30-8 p.m. Free. Info, 864-5088. 


,11.10:30 a.m. 






a: See WED.09, 9 


Burlington. 3:15-5 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 


crafts. Fairfax Community Library. 9:30-10:30 a.m. 

Free. Info. 764-1810. 

10-10:45 a.m. 

STory Time For Ba BieSS Toddler S: Picture 

Junction. 9:10-9:30 a.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 
STory Walk : See WED.09, 10 a.m.-4p.m. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free; 


5-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 922-7149. shea.robert0070 


‘oF I ove a Nd Wa Nderlu ST': Pianist Melody 

seminars 

I iviNg WiTh alzheimer* S: For mld-STage 

real! STIC Free STyle Sel F-deFeNSe: 


'Twelve aNgry meN': See WED.09. 7:30 p.m. 


words 


Crea Tive Jour Nall Ng WiTh kaT klema N: 

Fall Color S Book Sale See WED.09, 10 a.m.-8 


Wed. 16 

community 

Fra Nkli NCouNTy guardia NadliTemopeN 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVEN: 



GET READY TO GET COVERED!: Governor Peter 



dance 

HIZA DE MAIZ DANCE TROUPE: The Nicaraguan 




film 


'FREEDOM AND UNITY: THE VERMONT MOVIE: 
PART TWO': The darker side of the Green Mountain 



health & fitness 

CREATIVE FLOW YOGA WITH DEBORAH FELMETH: 


GUIDED MEDITATION: See WED.09. 5:30-7 p.m. 

KUNDALINI YOGA WITH CALLIE PEGUES: See 





PRESCHOOL STO 


STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: See WED.09. 10-11:30 




IE DARK KNIGHT' COMICS CL 


language 

ENGLISH-LANGUAGE CLASS FOR NEW 
AMERICANS: See WED.09. 6:30-8:30 p.n 


Igbtq 



montreal 

FESTIVAL DU NOUVEAU CINEMA: See WED.09. 9 


seminars 

AARP DRIVER SAFETY CLASS: SeeTHU.10. 




% if our commute in 


ZOMBIE MOOE? 





WIN AWESOME PRIZES 
SAVE THE PLANET! 



OCT 

14 - 18 ! 


SIGN UP: WAYTOGOVT.ORG 


GREEN MOUNTAIN ALPACA 

faCC Spectacular 

October 19-20, 2013 

Champlain Valley Exposition 


FREE educational 
seminars and 
workshops on alpaca 
care, nutrition, 
genetics, and the 
business aspects of 
alpaca farming 

Alpaca Fiber Crafts 
www.vtalpacashow.com 




/♦> Clo^aM l 


CAROL ANN JQNi§j & WILL PATTON 



SUNDAY - OCTOBER 13, 2013 

4:00 pm - 6:00 pm . Suggested Donation: $5.00 - $10.00 

United Church of Westford 

Recording Concert 2 1 Brookside Road, Westford, Vermont, 05494 

For TV Broadcast For Further Information, Call ( 802)879-4028 



- CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE T 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


PAINTING & DRAWING STUDIO: 




self In shape! Wed.. Oct. 16-Nov. 

bodywork 

TRADITIONAL BODY 
THERAPIES: ' Is short course 


p.m. Cost: 5320/4 days: S40 de- 
Integrative Herbalism. 252 Main 
224-7100, info@vtherbcenter.org. 

burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 

Call 865-71 66 lor info 
or register online at 
burllngtoncityarts.org. 
Teacher bios are also 


ADOBE INDESIGN CS6: No 




person; S22.S0/BCA members. 
Location: B CA Clay Studio, 250 

DIY NIGHT: POM CHANDELIER: 


person: S184.50/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

CLAY: ITALIAN TILE 
DECORATION:' e traditional 

S108/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main St.. 

CLAY: WHEEL THROWING: 

16 and up.' Weekly on ' u.. Nov. 
7-Dec. 19. 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: 5270/ 
person: S243/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Clay Studio. 250 

CRAFTING AN ARTIST 
STATEMENT.-Your artist's state- 

520/person. S18/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

DIY NIGHT: HEX BOLT 
BRACELETS: Co-owner of New 


Cost: $25/person: S 22.S0/BCA 
Studio. 250 Main St.. Burlington. 

KIDS: DIY HALLOWEEN 






KIDS: DARKROOM: Create 

S 22.S0/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Center. 135 Church St.. 

KIDS: ITSY BITSY FASHION: 

(American Girl dolls welcome) 

2:30 p.m. Instructor Joanna 
Cost: S25/person; S22.S0/BCA 
135 Church St.. Burlington. 

PAINTING: ABSTRACT: Students 




: DIY HALLOWEEN: Come 

person. S22.S0/BCA members. 


135 Church St.. Burlington. 

PHOTO: B&W DARKROOM: 




person; S193.50/BCA members. 



PHOTO: PORTRAIT:Prerequisite: 


Instructor. Dan Lovell. W 


5190/person; S17J/BCA mem- 
bers. Location: BCA Center. 135 

PHOTO: ADOBE LIGHTROOM 

3880 printer will all be covered. 
Instructor: Dan Lovell. Weekly 
Cost: 5250/person: S225/B CA 


person: S22.S0/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

PRINT: WOODCUT:Dlscover the 


SELLING YOUR WORK WITH 


Cost; S20/person. S18/BCA 

SILKSCREENING: Learn a variety 

5200/person; S180/BCA mem- 
250 Main St.. Burlington. 

SILKSCREENING II: Advance 


PHOTOGRAPHING YOUR 
ARTWORK: Learn techniques 


person; 5IS0/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Print Studio. 250 

USING SOCIAL MEDIATO 
PROMOTE YOUR ARTWORK: 


520/person: S18/6CA members. 

SOUNO RECORDING AND 
COMPOSITION: Guided "sound- 


st.5145/ 


cooking 


FEASTING FROM THE GARDEN 
YEAR ROUND: Join horticulturist 

Oct. 12. 10-11:30 a.m. Cost: 515/ 

Burlington. Info: 660-3505 x4. 

WINE MAKING IN VERMONT W / 
SCOTT PROM: Explore thetrans- 


Surlington. Info: 660-3505 x4. 


B-TRU DANCE W / DANIELLE 
VAROAKAS DUSZKO:B-Tru is 



4-adult. She Is holding a Hip-Hop 
training this fall/winter. $50/ 

ISO Dorset St. Blue Mall, next to 
Info: 497-0136, honestyogastu- 

DANCE STUDIO SALS ALINA: 





DSANTOS VT SALSA: 


9:15 p.m. Cost: $10/1-hr. class. 
Crandall. 598-9204. crandall- 


Club, 20 Crowley St.. Burlington. 
Info: First Step Dance. 598-6757. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
DREAMWORK: Learn how to 


teacher & author. Oct. 29. Nov. 
S. 12. 19. 7-9 p.m. Cost 560/ 
person. Location: 55 Clover La.. 
Waterbury. Info: Sue, 244-7909. 

drumming 

TAIKO. DJEMBE & CONGAS!: 

begin Oct. 22. Dec. 3 & Jan. 28. 
5:30-6:30 p.m.. $72/6 weeks. 

dates, 4:30-5:20 p.m. $60/6 


p.m.. $54/3 weeks! Location: 
Burlington Taifco Space, 208 

Info: Stuart Paton. 999-42SS. 

empowerment 

JUNG ON AGING: Analytical psy- 

for CEUs. Led by Sue Mehrtens. 


Speer. iVeekly on Wed.. Oct. 

Helen Day Art Center. 90 Pond 

ACRYLIC PAINTING FOR ALL: 

Abbruscato. Oct T9. 9 a.m.-noon. 
Helen Day Art Center. 90 Pond 


ACRYLICS! TEEN WORKSHOP: 


Center 90 Pond St.. Stowe. Info: 
253-8358. helenday.com. 

WATERCOLOR DESIGN AND 
TECHNIQUE: Using a variety 

p.m. Cost: $115/person. Location: 
Helen OayArt Center 90 Pond 

FOUND OBJECT SCULPTURE: 






Helen Day Art Center, 90 Pond 


helendayart 

center 


Helen Day Art Center 


RUSTIC FURNITURE MAKING: 






16, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $!0/2-hr. 

Purple Shutter Herbs. 7 West 
Canal St.. Winooski. Info: Purple 


WISDOM OF THE HERBS 
SCHOOL: Oct. 26. 1-3 p.m.. at 
Tulsi Tea Room. 34 Elm St. 


2014 Eight Month Certification 

nection with Nature, Apr. 26-27. 
May 24-25. Jun. 28-29, Jul. 26- 
27. Aug. 23-24, Sep. 27-28. Oct 


$1750. payment plan $187.50/ 




800.730.5542 | pcmhadmissions@snhu.edu | snhu.edu/pcmh 


Graduate Program 
in Community Mental 
Health & Mental 
Health Counseling 


Classes meet one weekend a month in Burlington, Vermont 

■ Preparation for licensure as a mental health or professional counselor in 
New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont and other states 


Thursday, Oct. 17, 4:30-6:00pm 

SNHU VT Center 

Suite 101 Conference Room 

463 Mountain View Drive, Colchester 


Southern,^ 
New Hampshire 
University 


He was the lather oi classical 
music in more ways than one. 


THE CLASSICAL STATION 

101.7 fm 


THE ORIGINAL POP MUSIC 


1126 Compositions. 
20 Cfhlbren. 


Joljann i§>eiiasitian IBatf). 

TRebefimng prolific (Senilis. 










language 

LEARN SPANISH& OPEN NEW 


in Waterbury Center. 585-1025. 

martial arts 


VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 





and only fully certified aikido 

of Champlain Valley. 257 Pine 
& Light). Burlington. Info: 951- 
AlklDO CLASSES: aikido trains 




55 Leroy Pd.. Williston. Inf 
660-4072.julio@bjjusa.co 


LEARNTO MEDITATE: Through 


Shambhala Cafe meets 1st Sat 


SHyAM DHyAAN ONENESS 
MEDITATION: Marie-1 ou 

6 221 Shelburne Rd.. Shelburne 
985-0090. yogarootsvt.com. 


relationships 


writing 


certified 6th Degree Black Belt, 
Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu instructor 


Wed. starting Oct. 30. 6:30-8 
p.m. Cost: S360/coup/e; prereg- 
istration required w/ 550 dep. by 

Church. 265 College St.. 

Elizabeth M. Sey/er. 658-5225, 


THE MEDICINE WHEEL: Making 




Shambhala Center. 187S. 




tor at I ong River, will be teaching 
begins Wed.. Oct. 9. 9-10 ajn. 

Shelburne Town Hall (in front of 
the library). 5376 Shelburne Rd.. 

Chi Circle . Patrick Cavanaugh. 

SNAkE-STyLETAI CHI CHUAN: 

a class. Location: Bao Tak Fai 
Tal Chi Institute. 100 Church 
St, Burlington. Info: 864-7 902. 

yANg-STyLETAI CHI: The slow 


yOUR PATH TO PUBLICATION: 






p.m.. Sat.. 8:30 a.m. 516/class. 
$6 0/mo, 5160/3 mo. Location: 
Mindful Breath Tal Chi (formerly 

Healing Center). 1 80 Flynn Ave .. 



Writers' Collective. 47 Maple 
St., Suite 220. Burlington. Info: 

Jessica Nelson. 267-467-28 12 


BURLINgTON HOT yOgA.TRy 
SOMETHINg Dlff ERENTI: 

Barkan Method Hot Yoga in a 

schedule' Get hot: 2-for-l offer. 
Thu.: noon: Sat.: 8:30 & 10 a.m.. 


294 N Winooski Ave., Old North 

EVOLUTION yOgA: evolution 

you choose. S14/class, 5130/dass 


HONEST yOgA.THE ONLy 
DEDICATED HOT yO g A fLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 

200- and 500-hour levels. Daily 


515/dass or SI30/l0-class card, 


Info: 497-0136. honestyogastu- 

LAUgHINg RIVER yOgA: Highly 


yoga class; $120/10-class card: 
$130/monthly unlimited: slldlng- 

PRATyAAgATI JOURNEy HOME: 


$995/series. There are 3 pay- 
ment options avail. Please call 

75 San Remo Dr., suite 204. S. ' 

yO g A ROOTS: Flexible, inflexible. 

Yogi P and the Funky Shanti. Oct. 


Oct. 73. 6-7 p.m. Location: 

Yoga Roots. 6221 Shelburne 

Shelburne. Info: 985-0090. yoga- 



Sponsored by: 


Small Dog 

Electronics 

AVmjs 09 tyevr 


present 

A Halloween 
Family Concert 


performers 

at this kid-friendly Halloween family concert! 

A woodwind quintet introduces instruments 
and spooky selections including “Boo” Rag. 

The performance highlight is narration of an 
arrangement of the timeless classic: “Peter & the 
Wolf.” 


Saturday, October 19 & 
Sunday, October 20 & 27 


, Montpelier, 
Saturday, October 19 at 11am 


, St. Albans, 

Saturday, October 19 at 4pm 


Special guest narrator/composer Peter Hamlin 
has composed some alternate endings for the story 
that involve the audience. 

Come in costume; there will be a parade of costumes! 
Also, door prizes! And everyone gets a treat for the road. 

VSO Wind Quintet members are Anne Janson, flute; Mary 
Watt, oboe; Gary Wright, clarinet; Becky Eldredge, bassoon; 
and Shelagh Abate, French horn. 


, St. Michael’s College, 
Colchester, Sunday, October 20, 2pm 


, Middlebury 

College, Sunday, October 27 at 2pm 


$7 for adults • $5 for seniors & children • $15 for families (up to 5 people) 

There is a $1 Middlebury College service charge per ticket or family ticket for the 
Middlebury concert. 

For more information & ticket outlets, visit 


music 


SCAN THIS PAGE 
WITH THE LAYARAPP 
TO WATCH VIDEOS 
OF THE ARTIST 
SEE PAGE 9 



House Party 

Claude VonStroke talks about his new album. Urban Animal, and the increasing popularity of EDM 



over the next 10 years, it got into the Gram- 
mys. Then it was a televised Grammy. And 
after a while, nobody questioned it. It was 
just a style of music that was part of pop. 

I think a similar thing is happening with 
electronic music right now where in a 
couple of years electronic music will be 
on the televised Grammys. And it will just 
be another genre: country music, hip-hop 
music, electronic music. And that’s good 
for everybody. 

SO: How far away do you think we are 
from that? 

CV: Not so far. I think everyone is already 
talking about it. I mean, it’s the hottest mu- 
sic right now. So it probably won’t be very 
long. All it’s going to take is for a few thou- 
sand 12-year-old girls to get behind it 

SO: [Laughs] Like anything. I suppose. 

CV: Mmm-hmm. We need the tweens! 


S Francisco-based electronic 
ice music DJ and producer 
ude VonStroke — aka Barclay 
inshaw — has long existed on 
the fringes of house music. He built his 
sterling reputation in electronic dance mu- 
sic circles on his willingness to experiment 
and push the limits of the genre. On his 
latest record, Urban Animal, he takes that 
progressive approach a step further, deliv- 
ering a record that, though still rooted in 
house music, is laced with subtle traces of 
sound from across the landscape of EDM 
and beyond, including intriguing detours 
into soul and funk. It is a decidedly more 
introspective and contemplative work 
than the Detroit native’s earlier records. 
But it also boasts enough innovative beats 
and breaks to keep dance ft oors hot and 
sweaty. 

VonStroke headlines the long-running 
EDM series Sunday Night Mass at Club 
Metronome this Sunday, October 13. In 
advance of that appearance, Seven Days 
spoke with VonStroke by phone from San 
Francisco and asked him about his new 
record and his cheeky alias, as well as the 
increasing popularity of — and inevitable 
backlash against — electronic dance music. 


ELECTRONIC MUSIC WILL BE ON THE TELEVISED GRAMMYS. 


CLAUDE VONSTROKE 


away from house music, to a degree. 

How did you change your approach 
and do you feel you accomplished what 
you'd hoped to? 

CLAUDE VONSTROKE: Honestly, I just 
started making music, and that’s what 
came out of me. I don't think I was trying 
to specifi cally accomplish anything. But I 
was trying to get away from house music a 
little bit. And I think I did that 

SD: Why did you feel the need to get 
away from house music? 

CV: I just wanted to not be limited to a spe- 
cific style. I wanted to expand a little bit 

SD: Is feeling confi ned by individual 
styles a pressure you've dealt with be- 
fore? 

CV: Not really. I've been doing this a long 
time. And I had never felt the need to do 
anything really diff erent from what I’ve 
always done. But then I did. It sounds re- 


SD: Where did the Claude VonStroke 
alias come from? 

CV: It was a joke. I was out partying one 
night with a girlfriend and just coming up 
with silly DJ names, and I came up with 
that one. Then someone had a birthday 
party I was playing the next weekend, and 
she printed up fl yers with the name on it. 
And I just kept it because everyone seemed 
to think it was really funny. 

SD: I'd agree with that. Switching gears. 
EDM has exploded in popularity in re- 
cent years and it doesn't seem to be 
slowing down. What are your thoughts 
on the genre's popularity and its in- 
creasing inroads into the mainstream? 

CV: I think it’s great. I like to tell the story 
that when I was a kid, hip-hop was just 
coming out. But no one really cared. Then, 


SD: With popularity comes backlash, 
and EDM is no exception there. What 
are your thoughts on the negative per- 
ceptions of the genre? 

CV: Yeah, it’s like anything. But that just 
means it's huge. I mean, there's a backlash 
against Lady Gaga, but only because she's 
successful. If she wasn’t, no one would 
care. So the backlash is good, too. 

SD: Last question: You donate 10 per- 
cent of [your label] Dirtybird's profi ts 
to a school in Detroit for music educa- 
tion. Is that because you had a strong 
music experience in school as a kid. or 
e because you didn't? 

CV: I’d never really thought of it that way, 
but I guess it’s because I didn’t. I do it be- 
cause it feels like the right thing to do. I 
had a bit of a classical music education as a 
kid, but I couldn’t fi nd out anything I real- 
ly wanted to know. I wanted to know how 
to DJ, how to sequence a sampler, how to 
make hip-hop beats. It was super frustrat- 
ing. The school we work with has every- 
thing — you can learn how to DJ,be a video 
editor, fashion design, all that stuff. © 


e in Burlington. $12-518. 18+. 
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Review This? 

We begin this week with a big oP 
apology to the aerolites. Here goes: 

I’m sorry, Aerolites! 

Ahem. You see, we were supposed to 
have a review of the band's new album, 
34 Mansfield, in this very issue. But due 
to some behind-the-scenes follies, the 
unsavory details of which I won’t bore 
you here, we don’t. What can I say? Shit 
happens. Or doesn’t, I guess. 

Anyway, we'll have that review in 
an upcoming issue. But that doesn’t do 
anyone much good in the present, since 
the band’s album release show is this 
Saturday, October 12, at Nectar’s. So 
allow me to take a minute and offer this 
deeply insightful critical remark: The 
Aerolites’ new record is pretty freakin’ 
good. 

If you’ll recall, the band's 2012 
debut was a much-ballyhooed effort 
recorded by a bunch of famous-ish 
people in a Hollywood studio — oteil 

BURBRIDGE, KENNY ARONOFF, etc. While the 

star power associated with the album 
was interesting, the record itself felt a 
little muddled, as if there were simply 
too many celebrity chefs in the kitchen 
when what was really needed was some 
down-home cookin’. That's exactly 
what 34 Mansfield turned out to be. 


The album was recorded in front 
man jeremy harple’s old house in 
Cambridge, during a week in between 
when he moved out and when the 
house was sold. So he and his band, 
which includes keyboardist victor veve, 
guitarist micah sanguedolce, bassist ian 
wade and drummer dannis hackney, 
took advantage of the empty house — 
in a recent email, Harple writes that 
they recorded keyboards in an empty 
shower stall — to make the record with 
Vibesville Studios' jeff cooper. 

Without spoiling too much, 
the record retains a similar mix of 
Americana and Southern rock from the 
Aerolites’ debut record, with a touch 
of feel-good jamminess, just for kicks. 
But there’s a noticeably looser feel to 
the album that seems to line up more 
closely with what the band had in mind 
the first time around. It’s also a boon 
to Veve and Harple's songwriting. The 
latter in particular has always been 
a sneakily witty writer. Buoyed by a 
lighter, more relaxed tack, that facet of 
his style is much more apparent here 



than on the band’s debut, which alone 
makes the album — and likely the band’s 
release show — worth your time. 

Good Lord 

In other news, I’m delighted to report 
that hardcore punks lord silky have 
risen from the dead. The band will play 
their first show in about two years on 
Tuesday, October 15, at the Monkey 
House with vultures of cult. 

All of which likely begs the question 
from most readers: Who the fuck are 
Lord Silky? 

Glad you asked! 

Put simply, Lord Silky were my 
favorite local band for a brief few 
months in the late summer and fall of 
2011. Led by vocalist josh cause, they 
were loud, obnoxious and thoroughly 
hysterical in concert. Their debut 
record, a gnarly little EP titled Dios 
Sedoso, didn’t quite capture the 
slobbering energy of their live act. But 
as I wrote in a review of the EP at the 
time, it didn’t need to achieve that 
monumental task to impress. Simply 
reminding us that hardcore music 
doesn’t always need to be insufferably 
serious was enough — especially with 
cheekily aggro songs like “Alcohol 
Injection” and the ultimate FU anthem, 
"Townie Town.” 

The band returns three-quarters 
of its original lineup, including Cause, 
bassist jake clemons and guitarist eric 
czado. Rounding out the band is a new 
drummer, who should be familiar 
to fans of the local rock scene: kelly 
ravin of waylon speed. Can Ravin, 
who normally handles lead vocal and 
guitar duties for WS, keep up with the 
breakneck punk pace in Lord Silky? 

I have no idea, though if he’s been 
paying attention to his bandmate — and 
occasional 7D freelance reviewer — 
justin crowther, who is one of the area’s 
finest heavy-music drummers, I suspect 
he’ll be all right. 

BTW, Ravin has a new solo record 
out called Leathered, Weathered, Worn 
and Wiser. We'll have a review in the 
coming weeks. (No, really! I mean it!) 
But in the meantime: Whoa. 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow <£>DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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The Walking Dead What happens when a generation of kids who grew up listening to gritty East Coast hip-hop 
in the early 1990s come of age and start rapping themselves? You get Beast Coast, a new, rough-hewn branch of the hip-hop family 
tree rooted in NYC's underground scene that mixes hardcore beats with off-beat rhymes. Among the first to emerge from that new 
movement are flatbush zombies, a Brooklyn-based trio who turned heads last year with their awesomely titled single “Thug Waffle" 
and returned earlier this year with a much-hyped sophomore mixtape, BetterOffDEAD. The Zombies invade the Higher Ground 
Showcase Lounge this Friday, October 11, with Spanish Harlem’s bodega bamz. 
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BiteTorrent 

There’s a fun show on tap in Montpelier 
this Saturday, October 12, when 
Connecticut-based “stoner soul” 
garage-rock outfit elison jackson drop 
by for an in-store gig at Buch Spieler. 
The band has a new record coming 
out on October IS, called Do Not Fear 
to Kill a Dead Man. Judging from 
“2009,” the single streaming on the 
group’s Bandcamp page, I’m guessing 
it will resonatewith fans — like me, for 
example — who are anxiously awaiting 
neutral milk hotel's upcoming reunion 
shows and need something to chew on 
in the meantime. 


In other central Vermont news, local 
punks spit jack are hosting their annual 
Hughtoberfest party this Friday, 
October 11, at Hostel Tevere in Warren. 
What is Hughtoberfest, you ask? Great 
question! It’s a festival thrown by SJ 
guitarist tom theohary every October in 
honor of his neighbor, hugh. 

Now that we have that squared away, 
this year's lineup features the hardcore 
sallies, state of the union and, of course, 
Spit Jack, who will very likely attempt 
to get kicked out of their own festival, 
cuz they’re awesome like that. 

Also on the bill are yet another local 
surf band, the tsunamibots, who are a 
rather goofy side project of Theohary. 
So what’s the deal, Tom? 

“Our deal is that we are robots that 
like to surf and crush humans,” writes 
Theohary in a recent email. “All our 
songs are about robots and surfing,” he 


continues, adding that during shows 
each member of the trio goes by a 
robotic pseudonym: tomodore64, the 
master circuit and the main frame. He 
goes on to offer up a few song titles 
that I think pretty much tell the story: 
“Robots Improving Robots,” “Murder 
Robots on Holiday" and “Surfing Craze 
in the Robotic Age.” 

Any questions? 


Last but not least, congrats to local 
folkie rik paueri, who celebrates the 
release of his latest CD, The Almanac 
Trail, with a show at Radio Bean this 
Friday, October 11. The project is a 
collaboration with folk singer george 
mann in which the duo retraced the 
steps of a group called the almanac 
singers. For the unfamiliar, that group 
was a collection of labor activists who 
also happened to be pretty decent 


singers and songwriters, including 
some guys named pete seeger and woody 
guthrie. Perhaps you’ve heard of them? 

In 1941, the Almanac Singers toured 
the country, playing picket lines and 
labor halls and generally rousing rabble. 
According to legend, that tour inspired 
some of the great labor songs of all 
time, including, among others, “Union 
Maid” and “Which Side Are You On?” 

It also inspired generations of socially 
progressive songwriters, including 
Palieri and Mann, who, with the help 
of Seeger and the Woody Guthrie 
Archives, were able to recreate a good 
chunk of that legendary route across 
these United States. Palieri will give a 
more formal presentation on his travels 
next month — including a slide show! 
But I wouldn’t be surprised if he shares 
a few tales at the Bean on Friday. © 
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Humming Along Mix twangy elements of traditional Americana 
such as country and bluegrass with the precision of classical music, the heart of soul 
and just a pinch of renegade rock attitude, and you get humming house. The quintet’s 
self-titled debut record was the toast last year of critics who likened its dusty amalgam 
of sounds to everyone from Ryan Adams to BR549 to Old Crow Medicine Show. 
Humming House play the Skinny Pancake in Montpelier this Sunday, October 13. 
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Kat Wright & the 
Indomitable Soul 
Band, Introducing... 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD] 

If you are even peripherally in tune 
with the local music scene, the story 
of Kat Wright & the Indomitable Soul 
Band should be familiar by now. But 
for those in need of a refresher, here’s 
the ClifFsNotes version. A couple years 
back, Wright — formerly one-half of 
the excellent folk duo the Loveful 
Heights — started palling around 
with some local jazz and funk players, 
hammering out renditions of classic 
soul and R&B tunes every Thursday 
at Burlington’s Radio Bean. In time, 
those wildly popular informal “soul 
sessions” solidified into a serious band, 
which took its act on the road. As the 
group’s reputation for dynamic live 
shows grew, it began inserting original 
material alongside crowd-pleasing 
covers from the likes of Aretha Franklin 
and Jackie Wilson. Now regarded 


as rising stars both in Vermont and 
beyond, Kat Wright & the Indomitable 
Soul Band have released their debut EP, 
a six-song teaser of original soul music 
appropriately titled Introducing... 

As anyone who has seen the band 
live can attest, KW&ISB would seem 
well suited for the “retro-soul” tag 
affixed to the vintage stylings of 
artists such as Sharon Jones, early 
Mayer Hawthorne and the late Amy 
Winehouse. Indeed, the album's 
opening cut, “All 
About You," not only 
scan here affirms but embraces 
tracks that notion with 
smoky horns and a 
backbone-slipping 
groove lifted straight from the Daptone 
Records playbook. It is currently the 
band's signature song and would-be hit 
single. And why not? It introduces Kat 
Wright as both a powerhouse capable 
of full-throated howling and a sensuous 
chanteuse who can purr like a kitten. 

The equally excellent “Afterall 
(Glad We Made It)’’ continues that 
throwback vibe. But to dismiss Wright 
and Co. as just another hip rehash of 
Berry Gordy and Motown circa 1964 
is shortsighted. Like the best of the 
modem retro-soul acolytes — Jones, 
Raphael Saadiq, Ryan Shaw, etc. — 
Wright and her band individualize each 
of their well-traveled reference points, 
using stylistic touchstones as templates 
for experimentation rather than as rigid 
structures. 


Blackbird, 

Whistle and Sing 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Central Vermont musicians Rachel 
Clark and Bob DeMarco have been 
playing together for more than a 
decade, first as members of the Irish 
band Wind That Shakes the Barley, and 
for the past few years as duo Blackbird. 
The 13-tune sets and songs that are 
contained in their third release, Whistle 
and Sing, leave a lasting impression of 
many miles spent together on winding 
roads, and not just the 100-mile round 
trip from Florence to Sharon — she’s 
from Sharon, Vt., and he’s from 
“County Rutland.” Given the ease with 
which they play together — on a wide 
assortment of instruments, no less — it 
sounds as if they've covered those 100 
miles many times to create and refine 
their music. Indeed, Clark and DeMarco 
sound right at home together. 



Both musicians have broad and 
differing musical backgrounds. 
DeMarco’s mother came from County 
Limerick in Ireland, played the fiddle 
and sang to him in Gaelic. Clark’s 
parents were both professional classical 
musicians, and she lived in Sweden as a 
child. It comes as no surprise, then, that 
the musical bill of fare includes Irish 
fiddle tunes, Child ballads, Swedish 
harvest songs and accordion waltzes — 
the last of which includes one of Clark’s 
lovely originals. 

While the musicians’ diverse 
upbringings make Whistle and Sing 
a varied and often wonderful listen, 
the album is not without some flaws. 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


Take “Hustle,” for example. The 
song owes more to the psychedelic 
soul sounds of Sly and the Family 
Stone than to Smokey Robinson. And it 
features a guest appearance from local 
rapper Konflik, whose mellow flow and 
socially charged lyrics give the song an 
added depth and gravitas — and evoke 
Ghostface Killah's appearance on an 
alternate version of Amy Winehouse’s 
“You Know I’m No Good.” 

“Ain’t No Tellin”' is a coolly funky 
cut that nods at the later work of 
legendary soul songwriters Barrett 
Strong and Norman Whitfield — think 
the Temptations’ 1972 hit “Papa Was a 
Rollin' Stone.” But there’s playfulness 
amid its stormy groove that is light and 
slippery. 

Album closer “You’ll Be the Sky” is a 
crushingly tender ballad that is perhaps 
the EP's most straightforward song. On 
earlier cuts the Indomitable Soul Band 
are often as much the focus as Wright 
— and deservedly so — but here they lay 
back and give the singer room to stretch 
out. The result — not just of the song 
but the album — may signal the birth of 
a certified local diva, one who not only 
takes cues from the past but is clearly 
attuned to the present. 

Introducing... by Kat Wright & the 
Indomitable Soul Band is available 
at katwrightsoulband.com. The band 
plays a CD release party at ArtsRiot in 
Burlington this Friday, October 11. 


For example, DeMarco’s singing style 
doesn’t always fit the bill, despite his 
authentic Irish music cred. He has a 
pleasant voice but sometimes adds an 
unconvincing and unnecessary Celtic 
lilt to his vocals. DeMarco is, however, 
an impressive fiddler, a skill that he 
hasn't shown off much on previous 
recordings. That's a real discovery in 
a state where many of the good — and 
even not-so-good — fiddlers are already 
well known. 

Given the abundance of styles and 
variety of instrumental performances, 
choosing the album’s highlights is a tall 
order. Is it when DeMarco is choogling 
along on the guitar or cittern while 
Clark is rolling high on the whistle? Or 
when DeMarco's graceful fiddling is 
backed up by Clark’s piano? To these 
ears, maybe both. 

Whistle and Sing by Blackbird is 
available at cdbaby.com. 

ROBERT RESNIK 
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A Bridge to the North 

"Puente: An Exhibition of Cuban Artists" 
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C uban artists, like those 
in other countries, are 
under no obligation to 
make political state- 
ments in their work. But Cuba 
isn’t like most countries; it and 
North Korea are the world’s lasl 
two unreconstructed communist 

Fairly or not, visitors may be on 
the lookout for hints of defi ance, o- 
at least dissent, when viewing “Pu- 
ente: An Exhibition of Cuban Art- 
ists” at the Helen Day Art Center 
in Stowe. Yet seeing these works ly 
seven contemporary artists — all of 
whom were in the 2012 Havana 


ennial — as a barometer of artistic 
freedom might preclude seeing them 
as an aesthetic sampler from an iso- 
lated island. 

Inquisitors seeking political content 
will fi nd it in “Puente,” but they may be 
disappointed that it’s so tame. "None of 
the work is especially threatening," con- 
cedes curator Rachel Moore. The show 


SOME OF THE WORK ON DISPLAY AT HELEN DAY DEMANDS TO BE 

CONSIDERED AESTHETICALLY RATHER THAN POLITICALLY. 


contains no bold challenges to repression; 
its politically inclined pieces instead make 
their points through indirection and im- 
plication. 

Sandra Ramos, for example, has cre- 
ated a fantasy passport in the form of an 
accordion book with a few pages that ap- 
pear persuasively offi cial and others that 
are gently seditious, such as the Havana 
street scene dominated by a Coca-Cola 
billboard. Another nonconffontational 
painting by Ramos gives the show its tide. 
A female body is here deployed as a bridge 
(puente) between two landmasses — pre- 
sumably Cuba and the United States. 

In notes accompanying the show, 
Moore describes the work of Arles del Rio 
as “very political." He’s represented here 
by an ordinary living room couch that’s 
been chopped in half, exposing its stuff - 
ing and springs. Stenciled on the fl oor be- 
tween the jaggedly sundered parts is the 
message: “What separates us also unites 
us.” (Del Rio produced this installation 
during a residency at the Vermont Studio 
Center in Johnson.) 

The curator plays to tendentious in- 
terpretations by hyping cautious com- 
mentaries as daring. But just because 
Jose Angel Vincench has titled two of his 
works “Exile” and “Dissident” doesn't 
mean they transmit "astoundingly strong 
political messages," as Moore claims. “Ex- 
ile" actually seems more mordant than 
militant. By arranging brown paper shop- 


ping bags (hung on a gallery wall) to spell 
out “EXILE,” Vincench may be suggesting 
that some Cubans abandon their home- 
land in order to go shopping in Miami. 

In an interview, Moore does make the 
valid point that “not too long ago work 
like this was not allowed to be made in 
Cuba.” Any break with socialist realism 
could therefore be viewed as “a political 
statement,” she argues. 

While the individual pieces may not 
do much to undermine Cuba's status quo, 
there’s no doubt that the show itself high- 
lights a profound, though unheralded, 
shift in political dynamics. Helen Day en- 
countered “no issues” in importing these 
30 or so pieces from Cuba, Moore reports. 
Even in the recent past, work like this 
could not have entered the United States, 


in keeping with a trade embargo that the 
U.S. imposed in 1960. 

The Cuban artists represented in "Pu- 
ente” can now be admitted to the U.S. as 
well, Moore says, citing recent visits some 
of them have made to Miami. None of the 
Cubans are coming to Stowe, however, 
because, she explains, "we couldn't fi nd 
enough funding to bring them here.” 

Some of the work on display at Helen 
Day demands to be considered aestheti- 
cally rather than politically. 

Abel Barroso's “Eye Phone" and "Eye 
Pad” look like the brand-name homonyms 
— except they’re oversize and made of 
wood, with images and icons etched in 
ink. The Apple logo rises like the sun be- 
tween a pair of swaying palm trees in a 
drawing on the “screen” of the Eye Pad. 


Dalvis Tuya creates enor- 
mous charcoal portraits con- 
sisting of tiny stick fi gures, 
or “micro-icons.” The artist 
himself is either screaming or 
singing in one of these works. 
Tuya’s technique bears strong 
resemblance to that of Chuck 
Close, the veteran American 
artist who assembles giant por- 
traits by means of pointillism. 

The slow bending of rigid 
strictures during the past 30 
years has not only opened cre- 
ative space inside Cuba, it’s en- 
abled Cuban artists to become 
with the work of 
as Close and his ven- 
erated 83-year-old contemporary, Jasper 
Johns. Vincench’s "Dissident” — a group 
of four canvases with that word painted 
in English, Spanish, Russian and a highly 
stylized Chinese — does have an obvious 
political dimension, but even more eye- 
catching is its layered lettering it la Johns. 

And what are we to make of the per- 
plexing suite of photographs by Adrian 
Fernandez titled "Epilogue I & II”? They 
appear to be straight-up shots, albeit dra- 
matically composed, of sexy showgirls at 
Havana's Tropicana nightclub. The show’s 
notes, however, suggest that the artist is 
interrogating stereotypes of an “exotic” 
Cuba that caters to leering tourists. 

The decision to exhibit Cuban art was 
made prior to Moore’s arrival at Helen 
Day two years ago; she neither conceived 
the show nor traveled to Cuba to survey 
artists’ studios. Instead, to compile this 
selection, Moore had to rely on catalogs, 
digital images and visits to a few galleries 
in the U.S. that show Cuban work. 

“Puente” doesn't pretend to be defi ni- 
tive in any respect, however. And it cer- 
tainly doesn’t approach the encyclopedic 
exhibit of Cuban art mounted in Montreal 
fi ve years ago. But a show of contempo- 
rary Cuban paintings, drawings, photos 
and sculptures by emerging and estab- 
lished artists is hardly a common event in 
Vermont. And that's reason enough to go 
see it.® 


INFO 



TALKS & 
EVENTS 

MIODLEBURY ARTS WALK: Art 

Friday, October 11. 5-7 p.m., various 

LIFE DRAWING FOR ARTISTS: 


Wednesday. October 9, 6-9 pm. 

LIFE-DRAWING SESSION: Artists 

Wednesday, October 9. 6-9 p.m.; 
Sunday. October 13. 2-5 p.m.; 
Wednesday, October 16. 6-9 p.m., 

Burlington. Info. 860-4972. 

FASHION & FANTASY AT THE 
EDGE OF THE FOREST: Selections 

Wednesday, October 9, noon-1 p,m.; 


of Art. Info. 443-316B. 

BOOK ARTS GUILD OF VERMONT 
MEETING: Nancy Stone presents 

6:30-8:30 pjn.. Unitarian Church. 

'EMBRACE*: Performers and Arts 




Park. Rutland. Info, 775-0356. 


31 at Edgewater Gallery in 
Middlebury. Reception: WhistlePig 

October H. 5-7 p.m. Info. 458-0098. 
GEORGIA MYER: "Authenticity." 

'AUTUMN INVITATIONAL': Abstract 

Retha Boles, Pat Todd and Carol 


LINDA ROESCH: "Form and 

beneTit AVA. October 10 through 

Thursday. October 10. 5-7 p.m. Info. 

'AVA SELECTIONS': Work by 
20 artists. October 11 through 

Friday. October 11. 5-7 p.m. Info, 
603-448-3117. 

GARY C. ECKHART: Watercolors 

p.m. Info. 899-3211. 


MUMMY MYSTERIES: THE STORY 
BEHIND ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 
MUMMIES AND ARTIFACTS 
IN SMALL MUSEUMS AND 
UNIVERSITIES': Tulane University's 


May 18 at Fleming Museum. UVM. 

October 10. 2 p.m. info. 656-0750. 

RECEPTIONS 

KIT DONNELLY: Paintings by the 
31 at ARTSight Studios & Galleries 
October 15. 6-8 p.m. Info. 578-8231. 

REBECCA KINKEAD: 'Wild Life.' 


ROBERT HUNTOON: The Light of 

Reception: Thursday. OctoberlO. 
5:30-7:30 p.m. Info. 656-4150. 

’WRITTEN IN STONE: VOICES 
OF THE LG8TQ COMMUNITY': 


October 11. 5-7 p.m. Info, milton 
KLARA CAUTRI: 'Allegories' 

Reception: Friday. October 11. 5-7 
p.m. Info. 989-9992. 

'QUINT-ESSENTIAL: SEEING 
THROUGH 5 SETS OF EYES': Work 

Snell, Sandra Shenk. Julie Parker 
October 31 at City Center in 
October 12. 11 a.m.-l p.m. Info. 


ONGOING 

burlington area 


30 at VCAM Studio in Burlington. Info. 651-9592. 

'ART HOP WINNERS' CIRCLE EXHIBIT': Works by 

and Nissa Kauppila. Through October 31 at SEABA 

80NNIE BAIRD: Oil landscape paintings of Vermont 
and Scotland. Through October 29 at Left Bank 
Home 8, Garden in Burlington. Info, 862-1001. 

CARL RUBINO: "Faces in the Crowd.' multlple-expo- 

Through October 27 at Healthy Living Market and 
Care in South Burlington. Info. 663-2569. 

CAROLYN WALTON: "Visions.' an exhibit celebrating 
gallery. Athenia Schinto. Susan Bull Riley, Betty Ball 


CELEBRATE COLCHESTER': 

'COLOR. PATTERN. WHIMSY. SCALE: THE BEST 
OF SHELBURNE MUSEUM': Nearly 100 works from 

COOL MOVES! ARTISTRY OF MOTION'. An interac- 

Burlington. Info, 877-324-6386. 

DAVID SMITH: 'Differences in Moments.' recent 

DOROTHY AND HERB VOGEL: FIFTY WORKS FOR 
FIFTY STATES': Work from the Vogels' extensive 

Balth, Judy Rifka, Pat Steir and Richard Tuttle. 
Through May 18 at Fleming Museum. UVM. in 


Are you thinking 
about starting 
or expanding 
your family? 

IFYOUARE 
A WOMAN: 

Between the ages of 18 
and 42 and plan to become 
pregnant in the next year 

m Never had a child before, or 

Have diabetes or hypertension, or 
l£J Had preeclampsia, or 
l*^J Have a family history of 

hypertension or preeclampsia 

THEN 

Researchers at the University of Vermont 
would like to speak with you. This study 
will examine risk factors for preeclampsia, 
a disease of pregnancy. 

Financial compensation of up to $375 is 
provided We will provide you with ovulation 
detection kits to aid timing your conception. 


UNIVERSITY 
->f VERMONT 


ELIZABETH LLEWELLYN: "Sunlight and Shadow." 
October 31 at Charlotte Library. Info. 951-9076. 

'FOR A REASON': Work by Burlington College faculty 

Robert C, Kirk. Nora Mitchell. Emily Schmidt Barry 
Gallery at Burlington College. Info, 862-9616. 
FORREST HOLZAPFEL: 'The Labors of Silence.' pho- 

in Burlington. Info. 652-4505. 

GRACE COTHALIS: Mandala shields, collage cards 
Vintage Jewelers in Burlington. Info. 862-2233. 


HALEY BISHOP: Colorful, layered mixed-media 

Hats Art Hop Ale. Through November 30 at Pine 
Street Deli in Burlington. Info. 862-9614. 




VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 

EXCEPTIONS MAY BE MADE AT THE DISCRETION OF THE EDITOR. 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 
SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIESffSEVENDAYSVT.COM 



art 






TooK again: (Mages of Daily I ife, 17th-21st 


'Murales Rinta Dos: Painte D walls & the 

In burlington. info, 540-3018. 

Info. 855-7166. 

865-7296. 


" m. Info. 777-36 8 6. * ^ 



RebeCCa Klllk©tld. In her new show, titled “Wild Life, ’’atMiddlebury’s 
Edgewater Gallery, Ferrisburgh painter Rebecca Kinkead focuses on those most free at 
heart: children and animals. She captures them in action — a black dog leaping for a 
Frisbee, a girl whizzing by on her bike, two kids swinging from a rope into a pond. The 
exhibit, up October 11 through 31, is a benefit for local animals in need. Kinkead and her 
husband have long supported animal shelters; their family includes several rescue dogs. 
One painting will be silent-auctioned to benefit Homeward Bound, a division of the 
Addison County Humane Society, and 10 percent of the gallery’s painting sales through 
the end of the month will go to the Chittenden County Humane Society. Pictured: 
“Catch no. 10.” 




Furniture Company. Info. 3B3-180B. 


toDD Kiel : paintings bythe2013wall-to-Canvas 

Ver Mont Photo grou P: Thirty fine-art 

info. 864-2088. 


burlington. Info. 415-680-4966. 


central 

& Fitness studio in Montpelier, info. 229-4676. 

Tulsi Tea Room in Montpelier.info. 223-0043. 

Vermont Medical Center in barre. info. 371-4100. 

Quechee. info. 359-5001. 

waltsfield. info. 617-842-3332. ^ 

Cheshire Cat in Montpelier, info. 223-1981. 


eCle CtiC:a Colle Ctionof 19th an 020th 

info, 674-9616. 

'fro M the Mountains to the sea; Plants, 





GROUP SHOW: Work by fiber artist Alison Cannon. 

Craft in Woodstock. Inro. 457-1298. 

LINDA MANEY: 'Abstract Thinking,” acrylic and 

in Montpelier. Info, 223-3338. 


MAUREEN RUSSELL: Turning Points.” paintings 

Kent Tavern Museum in Calais. Info, 828-5657. 


'ROCK SOLID': T 
work: MERI STILES: ”1 Am You.' drawings, 
monoprints and blockprints; GABRIEL TEMPESTA: 
The Bumblebee Series’: SUSAN BULL RILEY: 

Studio Place Arts in Barre. Info. 479-7069. 

dentist's drill: THESE H0N0RE0 DEAD: PRIVATE 
AND NATIONAL COMMEMORATION': An exhibit 


University, in Northrield. Info. 485-2183. 

'SERVICE AND SACRIFICE: VERMONT'S CIVIL WAR 
GENERATION’: An exhibit of photographs, flags and 


Mountain College, in Poultney. Info, 287-8398. 

'POINTS OF VIEW: SEVEN PORTRAIT ARTISTS': An 

RICHARD AMBELANG: Landscape into 


in Plainfield. Info, 800-322-1608. 


Vermont History Center in Barre. Info, 479-8500. 

TRPS SILENT ART AUCTION: Work by local artists 




CENTRAL VT SHOWS »P.82 



Michael Roosevelt Michael Roosevelt heeded his artistic calling 
at a young age; he started taking classes at the Philadelphia College of Art while still 
in high school. In the mid-'60s, after just a year in college, he followed his interest in 
copper printmaking to Paris, where he was the youngest artist to study under the British 
printmaker Stanley William Hayter. These days Roosevelt teaches at Lyndon State 
College and produces large engravings on copper, lithographs and relief prints. The 
Miller’s Thumb Gallery in Greensboro is showing his prints of figures and architectural 
themes in New England and the Maritime Provinces through October 14. Pictured: 
“Moonlight Vt" 



£\\CAX 


Color, Pattern, Whimsy, 
Scale: The Best of 
Shelburne Museum 

Nearly too of the finest works from 
the collection reflecting founder Electra 
Webb's pioneering collecting vision. 
On view in the new Pizzagalli Center 
for Art and Education. 


MIDDLEBUBT 


HOT TIN 

.ROOF 


•©/£/©• 

BY TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 

I^liiiMI’lT.'.’i.Hil.T.MiiV.mTT.MITl'H.l 







art 


8 

S 


3 


27 at Blinking Light Gallery in Plainfield. Info, info® 

champlain valley 

arc HiTecTural S Tudle S SeniorT HeSIS design 

Mlddlebury College. Info. 443-3168. 

Chaffee Art Center in Rutland. Info. 775-0356. 

Horse breed. Through October 31 at UVM Morgan 

Info. 734-7363. 

Info. 870-7228. 

Info. 468-1119. 

Mlddlebury College. Info. 443-3168. 


Mlddlebury. Info. 388-4964. 

Info. 443-3168. 

'Sculp Tf eST2013‘: Site-specific installations by 

Sculpture Center in West Rutland. Info. 438-2097. 



Paul Humphrey At 57, Paul Humphrey completed his first drawing, 
a copy of what he said was his daughter's graduation photo. Over the next 12 years, the 
Burlington artist, who died in 1999, created hundreds of images of sleeping women. 
"Over the years, Humphrey told stories of his past and present that supported a veiy 
convincing picture of his day-to-day life," writes Raw Vision magazine. “But at his 
memorial service, these stories began to deconstruct as it was revealed that most of his 
reminiscences about family and friends were simply part of a myth he had concocted to 
fill his loneliness.” The mysterious artist's “Sleeping Beauties” were recently shown at 
the American Folk Art Museum in New York City. Catch them in Burlington at New City 
Galerie through November 27. Pictured: “Peggy Asleep." 


by me 90-year-old artist. Through October 31 at 

'THe InHabiTed world of prindle wiSSIer' : 


247-4295. 


465-4071. 


4 at Parker Pie Co. In West Glover. Info. 525-3366. 


Farm Vineyard in South Hero. Info. 928-3081. 


Restaurant 8, Bar in Hardwick. Info. 472-7053. 




elizabe THeero irVIng : 'Horizon.' an MFA thesis 
exhibit. October 14 through 25 at Julian 5cott 

561-307-5610. 

Art Center in Stowe. Info. 253-8358. 


October 27 at Upstairs atWest Branch in Stowe. 
Info. 253-8943. 

Lowry. Ken Leslie. Diane Peel. Jack Rogers. Richard 
student artists. Through November 26 at the 99 

7 iVing color: T He waTercolori STS': A 




ART SHOWS 


MICHAEL ROOSEVELT: Work by the Vermont 
Gallery In Greensboro. Info. 533-2045. 
OCTOBER ARTISTS: Work by knitter Jan Brosky, 


Info, 933-6403. 

'PUENTE: AN EXHIBITION OF CUBAN ARTISTS': 

DeVarney, Andrew Fish, Kelly Holt, Lindsay Florence 

'UNSPOKEN WISDOMS’: Giovanna Cecchettl's 

West Branch Gallery & Sculpture Park in Stowe. 
'VISIONS OF PLACE': Work by Vermont photogra- 
Brownington. Info. 388-4964. 


'BETWEEN TRADITION AND MODERNITY: THE 

ART OF FAN TCHUNPI': Oil paintings, works 


DALE CHIHULY: "Mllle Fio 


'IT WOULD MAKE A HEART OF STONE MELT: 
SICKNESS. INJURY AND MEDICINE AT FORT 

'PICASSO: THE VOLLARD SUITE’: A series of the 
artist's 100 etchings created between 1930 and 


THE FLOATING WORLD: UKIYO-E PRINTS FROM 
THE LAUREN ROGERS MUSEUM OF ART': Wood- 

Through December 16 at Plattsburgh State Art 
Museum, N.Y. Info, 518-564-2474. 

southern 

DAISY ROCKWELL. The Topless Jihadl and Other 

KATE GRIDLEY: 'Passing Through: Portraits of 


514-285-2000. 


'OF LAND AND LOCAL': A multidisciplinary. 

Designs in Brattleboro. Info, 865-7166. 

REO GROOMS: WHAT'S THE RUCKUS': An exhibit 

WENDY CROSS: "New Work." paintings. Through 
October 27 at Gallery in the Woods In Brattleboro. 
Info. 257-4777. © 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

A CALL FOR ARTISTS: Island 

2013 gallery schedule. Artists 




EL CORTI JO TAQUERI A 
NEEDS A FACELIFT ... IN OUR 
BATHROOMS: Local artists are 


art Well pay up to $500 for 
materials. Winner receives $250 
cash, a $200 Farmhouse 


's. Saturdays, 
December 7 & 14. 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 

School Gym. 3447 US Rte. 7 
in Pittsford Village, Info, Kelly 
Connaughton, 483-6351, 
kfieldl5igiyahoo.com. 

CALL TO LEGO BUILDERS TO 
START DREAMING: Aspiring 


will be October 25 at 5 p.m. 

by calling 257-0124, ext. 101. 


FEAST: FOOD PHOTORAPHY: 

Deadline: 0ctoberl6, 

WRITTEOPEN GROUP SHOW 
AT "CREATIVE COMP": First 


Location: Root Gallery at 
RL Photo, 27 Sears Lane. 
Burlington. Info. 540-3081 or 

FACES: PORTRAITURE SHOW: 





Presented by 

patagonia 


Burlington 


Thursday. October 24 


VNRC 




o 

point 


MAIN STREE T 
LANDING 






= MOVIE CLIPS = 



Adirondack 
COAST FESTIVAL 

Wine, Cider & Food Festival 


OCTOBER 12 

12pm to 8pm 


Sampling of Local Wine & Hard Cider! 
Free Demonstrations • Live Music 

15 local wineries & cideries. Great Lucy Grape Stomp, 
several local restaurants, and new this year. 

RACE TO TASTE student/chef cooking competition. 

The first 750 get a free wine tote bag. 

The first 1 500 get a commemorative wine glass. 


<D 


ADIRONDACK 


swjov 


POPUP FIUA FESTIVAL 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 11 - THURSDAY, OCTOBER 17 


mg 


222 College St, Burlington, 864-4742 

Fri 10/11, Mon 10/14, Thu 10/17 

Salinger (PG-13): 1:00,7:00 
Blackfish (PG-13): 3:20, 9:20 
We Patience Stone (R): 5:00 
Enough Said (PG-13) 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 9:15 
Thanks For Sharing (R) 4:20, 6:40, 9:1 0 

Sat 10/12 &Tue 10/15 
Salinger (PG-13): 3:10 Blackfish (PG-13): 5:30 
The Patience Stone (R): 1:00, 7:10 
Enough Said (PG-13) 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 9:15 
Thanks For Sharing (R) 4:20, 6:40, 9:1 0 

Sun 10/13 & Wed 10/16 

Salinger (PG-13) 7:00 
Blackfish (PG-13): 1 :00, 5:10 
The Patience Stone (R): 3:00, 9:20 
Enough Said (PG-1 3) 1:1 5, 3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 9:15 
Thanks For Sharing (R) 4:20, 6:40, 9:10 

Thu 1 0/1 7 - CBGB (R): 7:00, 9:30 


Palace 


10 Fayette Rd, S. Burlington, 660-9300 

Fri 10/11, Mon 10/14, Thu 10/17 
Haute Cuisine (PG-13): 5:20 
Populaire (R): 1:00, 9:15 
Museum Hours (NR): 3:15, 7:10 

Sat 10/12, Sun 10/13, 

Tue 10/15, Wed 10/16 
Haute Cuisine (PG-13): 1:00, 7:20 
Populaire (R): 3:00 
Museum Hours (NR): 5:15, 9:10 




sHowtimes 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 

48 Carroll Rd. (ofrRIe. I00|. Wailsrield. 

Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 

friday 11 — thursday 17 
Not Fade Away Fri: 7. Sat and 


Cloudy With a Chance of 
Meatballs 6:40. Cloudy With a 
Chance of Meatballs 2 in 3D 4. 
Gravity 4. Gravity 3D 6:S0. 


0. Cloudy With 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


The Family 6:30, 9:05. Gravity 3D 

•Captain Phillips Fn: 6:15. 9:10. Sat 


Daniels' The Butler Fri: 6:15, 9:10. Sat 

6:10. Rush Fri: 6:20. 9:05. Sat: 12:40, 


friday 11 — thursday 17 
•Captain Phillips 12:30, 3:30,6:30. 
9:30. Cloudy With a Chance of 
Meatballs 2 12:15, 8:55. Cloudy 
With a Chance of Meatballs 2 in 3D 
2:25, 4:35, 6:45. Don Jon 1, 3:05, 
5:10, 7:20. 9:25. The Family 12:20, 
2:45, 5:10. 7:35, 10. Gravity 12:15, 
5:20. 6:30, 9:45. Gravity 3D 1. 2:20. 
3:10.4:25,7:30, 8:45. 'Machete 
Kills 12:20. 2:50, 5:10, 7:30. 9:50. 
Prisoners 12:05, 3:10, 6:15, 9:20. 
Runner Runner 12:50, 3. 5:15, 7:20, 

MAJESTIC 10 


8:30. Sat and Sun: 3:30. Mon: 6:50. 
Gravity 3D Fri: 6:50. Sat and Sun: 

1:30. 4. 7:10. Mon to Thu: 7:10. 


Chapter 2 Wed: 8:55. Lee Daniels' 
•Machete Kills 


ESSEX CINEMAS & T-REX 
THEATER 

21 Essex Way. 4300. Essex. 879. 

Phillips Thu: 8. Cloudy With a Chance 
of Meatballs 2 12:15, 8:55. Cloudy 
With a Chance of Meatballs 2 in 3D 

2:25, 4:35. 6:45. Don Jon 1,3:05, 

5:10, 7:20, 9:25. The Family 12:20, 

5:20, 6:30, 9:35. Gravity 3D 1. 2:20. 
3:10. 4:25, 7:30, 8:45. Insidious: 
Chapter 2 2:35. ’Machete Kills 
Thu: 8. Prisoners 12:05, 3:10, 6:15, 

9:40. We're the Millers 12:10, 5. 


1, 4:40. 7. 9:20. Rush 1:05. 3:40, 6:20, 
9. We're the Millers 1:40, 6:20. 

MARQUIS THEATRE 


‘Captain Phillips Thu: 8. Cloudy With 

Wed: 6:45. Cloudy With a Chance of 
Meatballs 2 in 3D Wed: 1:15, 3:30. 6. 
8:10. Thu: 1:15. 3:30, 6. Don Jon 1:50, 

Gravity 1.5:15, 7:20. Gravity 3D 1:40. 


Phillips Thu: 6. Gravity 1:40, 

6:30. Gravity 3D 1. 3, 5. 7:10. 9:25. 

Lee Daniels' The Butler 3:45, 

Pop-Up Film Festival , 

Blackflsh Fri. Mon, Thu: 3:20. 9:20. 
Sat and Tue: 5:30. Sun and Wed: 1. 
5:10. ‘Enough Said 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 

3:10, 9:15. Sun and Wed: 7. Thanks 
for Sharing 4:20. 6:40, 9:10. 

•Captain Phillips 1:05, 1:35, 3:40, 
6:15, 8:50. Runner Runner 1:20, 
3:30. 6. Gravity 3:25. 7:25. Gravity 
3D 1:25, 5:25, 9:25. Rush 8:30. 

PALACE 9 CINEMAS 


•EXHIBITION: Vermeer and Music: 

3. 6:15. 8:20. Runner Runner 


2:45, 3:45. 4:45. 6:45. 7:45, 8:45. 9:40. 

Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 
2 12:20, 9:05. Cloudy With a Chance 
of Meatballs 2 in 3D 2:20.4:30.6:50. 
Don Jon 4:10. 8:55. Gravity 11:40, 
2:35, 4. 6:30, 9:15. Gravity 3D 12:40, 
2:50. 5,7:10, 9:35. ‘Machete Kills 
12. 2:30,4:55,7:20, 9:45. Prisoners 

4:40. 7. 9:20. Rush 12:50, 3:40. 6:40. 
9:25. We're the Millers 1. 6:20. 

•Captain Phillips 12: 50. 1:45, 3. 4:45, 
6. 6:45, 7:45. 8:45. Cloudy With a 
Chance of Meatballs 2 9:10. Cloudy 
With a Chance of Meatballs 2 in 

3D 2:20. 4:30. 6:50. Don Jon 4:10. 
9:30. Gravity 2:35. 4, 6:20, 8:50. 
Gravity 3D 12:50. 2:50. 5. 7:15, 9:30. 


Cloudy With a Chance 

Meatballs Fri to Sun: 12:30. 4:50. 


Sun: 2:40, 7. Mon to Thu: 1:35, 9:05. 
Don Jon 4:10. 9:15. Gravity 1:20. 
6:20. Gravity 3D 12:50. 2:50. 4:55. 

5:20. Lee Daniels' The Butler Fri to 


6:40. -Machete Kills 1:10. 4. 6:45. 9. 


Mon to Thu: 1:20, 4: 


friday II — thursday 17 
•Captain Phillips Fri: 6, 9. Sat: 1. 6. 9. 
Sun: 1, 7. Mon to Thu: 7. Cloudy With 
a Chance of Meatballs 2 Fri: 6, 8:30. 
Sat: 1. 6. 8:30. Sun: 1. 7. Mon to Thu: 7. 
Gravity Fri and Sat: 6:30. Gravity 3D 
Fri: 9. Sat: 1. 9. Sun: 1. 7. Mon to Thu: 7. 

MERRILL'S ROXY CINEMA 


THE SAVOY THEATER 


GMO OMG 6. 8. Haute Cuisine 


PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 

241 North Main SL, Bane, 479* 

Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 

Cloudy With a Chance of 
Meatballs 2 Fri and Mon to Thu: 
6:30, 9. Cloudy With a Chance of 
Meatballs 2 in 3D Sat and Sun: 

6:30, 9. Sat and Sun: 12:45. 3:15, 
6:30, 9. Mon to Thu: 6:30, 9. 


STOWE CINEMA 3 PLEX 


Wednesday 9 — thursday 10 

With a Chance of Meatballs 2 in 

friday 71 — thursday 17 
•Captain Phillips Fri: 6:45, 9:10. 
Sat and Sun: 2:30, 6:45, 9:10, 

Mon: 2:30, 7. Tue to Thu: 7. Cloudy 
With a Chance of Meatballs 3D 

Mon: 2:30, 4:30, 7. Tue to Thu: 7. 


SUNSET DRIVE-IN 
THEATRE 

Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 
2 7:30 fol lowed by The Smurfs 2 
9:35. The Family 7:30 followed by 
The World’s End 9:40. Lee Daniels' 
The Butler 7:30 followed by Blue 
Jasmine 9:50. We're the Millers 
7:30 followed by The Heat 9:45. 
friday 11 — thursday 77 
Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 
2 7:30 followed by The Smurfs 2 
9:35. The Family 7:30 followed by 

The Butler 7:30 followed by Blue 
Jasmine 9:50. We're the Millers 
7:30 followed by The Heat 9:45. 




•Captain Phillips Fri: 7. 9:30. Sat 

Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 

2 Fri: 7:05. Sat and Sun: 2:05. 

9:30. Sat and Sun: 2:10. 4:30, 7:10, 


ItSSj LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 

mobile t mes.pl 




Hey Carfy QiA\ 

CURL CLASSES 

salon one 

curl clinic 

Learn how to care for your curls 

122 Zephyr Rd 1 802.878.4232 
Williston,VT 05495 | 802.793.5854 


Oct 12 CURLS NIGHT OUT 

4:oo - CURL ANALYSIS & CURLSCRIPTION 

7)00 16 HOLIDAY HAIR 

f,0oin<jfij, f-ori iamfiert 


NEW ON VIDEO 


MOVIESYOU MISSED&MORE 


Room 237 


S o you consider yourself a fan of 
Stanley Kubrick's The Shining. Maybe 
you watch the 1980 flick every Halloween 


BY MARGOT HARRISON 
and croak "redrum" every chance you 
get. But do you really know what The 
Shining is about, or what makes it a 
masterpiece? According to the five film 
critics who narrate this documentary 
from director Rodney Ascher, you don’t 
know jack (or Jack). 

You see, The Shining isn’t actually about 
a haunted hotel, a psychotic writer or 
the dangers of cabin fever. It’s about 
the genocide of the Native Americans. 

No, wait, it's about the Holocaust. No, 
wait, actually, The Shining is Kubrick’s 
way of confessing that he participated 
in faking the Apollo moon landings on a 
soundstage. That’s just so obvious when 
we see little Danny wearing his Apollo 11 





fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.29), CROSSWORD (P.C-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 



jlVPARTy MENU 

> Uuggestitns- 

kJflyndU lid K tithe 
Djeo Cobnut 

cake 

(soil) 


DAKOTA MCFADZEAN 


punch 

hunch 
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Mtotamrfaduan.com 


LULU EIGHTBALL 



SIR! ENGAGES IN BACKTALK STARING AT \T Too Iono, Cm!4E$ user's 
MEAD To EXPLOtE , “SCANNERS" STYie 



JEN SORENSEN 













NEWS QUIRKS b * r ° 


When Guns Are Outlawed 

Seattle police accused Joseph V. Floyd 
Jr., 58, of repeatedly hitting a man 
in a wheelchair over the head with a 
16-pound tub of I Can’t Believe It’s Not 
Butter! Floyd admitted pouring ersatz 
butter on the victim's head because 
he objected to the man’s playing his 
television too loudly but denied hitting 
him. (Seattle's KIRO-TV) 

Modern Maladies 

Sleep texting is the latest side effect 
of technology, according to Seattle 
neurologist Dr. Lina Fine, who reported 
growing numbers of patients expressing 
concerns that they're texting in their 
sleep but don’t remember. “The 
smartphone has become a common 
way to communicate,” Fine said. “It’s 
reflexive to go for something we use 
the most.” She added that people are 
engaged with so many digital devices 
nowadays, “we never really fall asleep.” 
Sleep medicine specialist Dr. William 
DePaso said people have to be awake 
at least 30 seconds to remember. “My 
son can probably send 20 text messages 
in that time.” he commented. (Seattle's 
KOMO-TV) 

Scottish health authorities reported a 
rash of injuries to babies from swal- 
lowing laundry detergent capsules. The 
brightly colored pods attract infants, 
but their alkaline chemicals can burn 
throats and prove fatal, according to 
the National Health Service Greater 
Glasgow and Clyde. In response, the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of 


Accidents launched a safety campaign 
that includes distributing 16,000 cabinet 
door latches to all families with 12- to 
16-week-old babies to help keep the 
pods out of reach. 

In Florida, meanwhile, authorities 
reported the death of a child in August 
who ate a detergent pod. The capsules 
“just became available in the U.S. last 
year, and within weeks to months of 
them becoming available we began to 
get reports through the poison centers 
of children ending up in the hospital fol- 
lowing exposure to these packets," Dr. 
Cynthia Lewis-Younger, medical direc- 
tor of the Florida Poison Information 
Center of Tampa, said. (Scotland’s STV 
and ABC News) 

Mystery Meat 

Chicken nuggets contain only 50 
percent or less chicken muscle tissue 
from breasts and thighs, according to 
Mississippi researchers. The rest is a 
mix of fat, blood vessels and nerves 
from skin and internal organs. “Some 
companies have chosen to use an 
artificial mixture of chicken parts 
rather than low-fat chicken white meat, 
batter it up and fry it and still call it 
chicken,” said Dr. Richard D. deShazo 
of the University of Mississippi Medical 
Center, who reported the study’s 
findings in the American Journal of 
Medicine. (Reuters) 

Two years after concerns over pink- 
slime prompted Fairfax County, Va., to 
replace additive-filled hamburgers on 
school lunch menus with all-beef pat- 


ties, it’s returning to adulterated burgers 
because students complained the beef 
burgers didn’t look or taste right. For 
one thing, their centers were pink, 
since the all-beef patties lacked caramel 
coloring. The old burgers contained 27 
ingredients, including caramel coloring 
and pink slime, a combination of beef 
scraps and connective tissue sprayed 
with ammonia gas to kill pathogens. 

The all-beefburgers contained only 
beef. The new patties have 26 addi- 
tives, including the caramel coloring 
but lacking pink slime. “Students are 
our customers,” Penny McConnell, the 
county's food and nutritional service di- 
rector, said, “and we listen to them and 
implement their requests if possible." 

( Washington Post) 

Supply and Demand 

Coupon-dealing Groupon offered its 
Indian users onions for 9 rupees per kilo 
(6-plus cents a pound) just as the price 
of onions skyrocketed to 100 rupees 
per kilo. Groupon sold 6613 pounds 
of onions in 44 minutes and 15,000 
pounds total by the time its website 
overloaded and crashed. Explaining 
that the promotion was aimed at getting 
shoppers’ attention, Anur Warikoo, 

CEO of Groupon in India, said that 
even before the price of onions tripled 
in two months, they hadn’t been priced 
at 9 rupees since 1999. “We wanted to 
sell it at a price that most of us have 
completely forgotten,” he said. 

(Al Jazeera America) 


It’s All Happening at the 
Zoo 

A British safari park hired guards 
to enforce a new dress code aimed 
at keeping visitors from scaring the 
animals. The restrictions against 
clothing resembling the hides of 
giraffes, zebras, leopards, cheetahs 
and tigers affect a 22-acre, Serengeti- 
style reserve at Chessington World of 
Adventure, where visitors are driven 
while animals roam free. “Animals are 
getting confused when they see what 
looks like zebras and giraffes driving 
across the terrain in a 7.5-ton truck,” 
park official Natalie Dilloway said. 
(Britain's The Guardian ) 

Hazards of (e)Smoking 

A 3-year-old boy received first- and 
second-degree burns while riding with 
his mother in Provo, Utah, after an 
e-cigarette exploded in their car. Kinzie 
Barlow said she noticed a strange smell 
while charging the device, “then there 
was a big bang, and kind of a flash, 
and there’s smoke everywhere." She 
explained that a white-hot copper coil 
shot out into the boy’s car seat, where 
it burned through the fabric, melted 
the hard plastic and sent flames up the 
boy's body. Barlow tried to smother 
the flames with her shirtsleeve, but 
it caught fire. She finally doused the 
flames with iced coffee. (Salt Lake City’s 
KSTU-TV) 
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tEDr All 

TEA 


WHAT IF THERE WERE 

PARTY DEMOCRATS? 








by TOM TOMORROW 


we lost in the election, tit 

LOST IN THE COURTS— VMNt OTHER 
CHOICE DID we HAVE, EXCEPT to 
BUILD AN ARMY of GIANT KILLER 
ROBOTS? 


TEA PARTY REPUBLICANS, WITH FUND- 
ING FROM THE Koch BROTHERS, HAVE 
SECRETLY CONSTRUCTED AN ARMY 

of 6 1 ANT KILLER ROBOTS! 


IF THE PRESIDENT COMPROMISES 
8Y DEFUNDING HIS SIGNATURE 
LEGISLATIVE ACHIEVEMENT-- 


I SOURCES SAY THE ROBOTS 

WILL BE UNLEASHED ON 
A DEFENSELESS POPULACE 
UNLESS OBAMACARE IS 

repealed: 


THIS IS STILL A DEMO- 
CRAC Y, ISN'T IT? 


-REPUBLICANS WILL COMPROMISE 
BY NOT UNLEASHING THE GIANT 
KILLER ROBOTS'. 


TIME 

BEING. 


REPUBLICANS BUILT THE KILLER 
ROBOTS, BUT DEMOCRATS ARE RE- 
FUSING To CAPITULATE — So 
AREN'T BOTH PARTIES EQUALLY 


FACTION CAN‘1 
IT WANTS- 
TO INSTIGATE 


GET EXACTLY WHAT I 
THE NEXT 5TEP IS T. 
WIDESPREAD CHAOS'! 


AND ANYWAY OBAMAI 

MADE US Do IT. I 


IT’S JUST MORE OF I 
THE SAME OLD I 
PARTISAN 6RID- 
LOCK! 


BOTH SIDES 
lOO IT, 

| AMI RI TE? 


I HAVE You EVEN READ 

|THE CONSTIT U TION? 


I CRACY 


idim'u 


TAMES KOCHALKA 



TO RE CONTINUER . . 






' FREE WILL ASTROLOGY 



Libra 


(Sept. 23-Oct 22) 

The advice I’m about to dispense 
may have never before been given 
to Libras in the history of horo- 
scopes. It might also be at odds 
with the elegance and decorum 


I am convinced that it is the 
proper counsel. I believe it will 
help you make the most out of the 
highly original impulses that are 
erupting and flowing through you 
right now. It will inspire you to 
generate a mess of fertile chaos 
that will lead to invigorating 
long-term innovations. Ready? 


"Stay primitive. The creative act 
is primitive. Its principles are of 
birth and genesis.” 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): Sometimes you 
quit games too early. Aries, You run away and 
dive into a new amusement before you have 
gotten all the benefits you can out of the old 


your problem in the coming days. You seem 
more committed than usual to the ongoing 
process. You're not going to bolt. That's a 
good thing. This process is worth your devo- 
tion. But I also believe that right now you may 
need to say no to a small part of it. You've got 


to be clear that there's something about it 
you don't like and want to change. If you fail to 
deal with this doubt now, you might suddenly 
quit and run away somewhere down the line. 
Be proactive now and you wont be rash later. 

TAURUS (April 20-May 20): Jugaad is 
a Hindi-Urdu word that can be translated 
as “frugal innovation." People in India and 
Pakistan use it a lot. its the art of coming 
up with a creative workaround to a problem 
despite having to deal with logistical and 
financial barriers. Masters of jugaad call on 
ingenuity and improvisation to make up for 
sparse resources. I see this as your specialty 
right now, Taurus. Although you may not have 
abundant access to VIPs and filthy riches, 
you've nevertheless got the resourcefulness 
necessary to come up with novel solutions. 
What you produce may even turn out better 
than if you’d had more assets to draw on. 

GEMINI (May 21-June 20): In accordance 
with your current astrological omens, I autho- 
rize you to be like a bird in the coming week 
— specifically, like a bird as described by the 
zoologist Norman J. Berrill: To be a bird is to 
be more intensely alive than any other living 
creature. Birds have hotter blood, brighter 
colors, stronger emotions. They live in a world 
that is always present, mostly full of joy." Take 
total advantage of the soaring grace period 
ahead of you, Gemini. Sing, chirp, hop around, 
swoop, glide, love the wind, see great vistas, 
travel everywhere, be attracted to hundreds 
of beautiful things and do everything. 
CANCER (June 21-July 22): “The nonex- 
istent is whatever we have not sufficiently 
desired,* wrote Nikos Kazantzakis in his book 
Report to Greco . I'm hoping that when you 
read that statement. Cancerian, you will feel 
a jolt of melancholy. I'm hoping you will get a 
vision of an exciting experience that you have 
always wanted but have not yet managed to 
bring into your life. Maybe this provocation 
will goad you into finally conjuring up the 
more intense desire you would need to actu- 
ally make your dream come true. 

LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): "Itistruly strange how 
long it takes to get to know oneself wrote the 
prominent 20th-century philosopher Ludwig 


Wittgenstein. “I am now 62 years old. yet just 
one moment ago I realized that I love lightly 
toasted bread and loath bread when it is 
heavily toasted. For over 60 years, and quite 
unconsciously. I have been experiencing 
inner joy or total despair at my relationship 
with grilled bread,* Your assignment, Leo, is to 
engage in an intense phase of self-discovery 
like Wittgenstein’s. It’s time for you to become 
fully conscious of all the small likes and dis- 
likes that together shape your identity. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): “I'd rather be in 
the mountains thinking of God than in church 
thinking about the mountains,* said the 
naturalist John Muir. Let that serve as your 
inspiration, Virgo. These days, you need to be 
at the heart of the hot action, not floating in 
a cloud of abstract thoughts. The dream has 
to be fully embodied and vividly unfolding 
all around you, not exiled to wistful fantasies 
that flit through your mind’s eye when you're 
lonely or tired or trying too hard. The only ver- 
sion of God that's meaningful to you right now 
is the one that feeds your lust for life in the 
here and now. 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): Two years ago 
a British man named Sean Murphy decided 
he had suffered enough from the painful wart 
on his middle finger. So he drank a few beers 
to steel his nerves, and tried to blast the of- 
fending blemish off with a gun. The operation 
was a success in the sense that he got rid 
of the wart. It was less than a total victory, 
though, because he also annihilated most of 
his finger. May I suggest that you not follow 
Murphy's lead, Scorpio? Now is a good time to 
part ways with a hurtful burden, but I'm sure 
you can do it without causing a lot of collat- 
eral damage. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): Grace 
has been trickling into your life lately, but 
I suspect that it may soon start to flood. A 
spate of interesting coincidences seems 
imminent. There's a good chance that an 
abundance of tricky luck will provide you with 
the leverage and audacity you need to pull off 
minor miracles. How much slack is available 
to you? Probably as much as you want. So 
ask for it! Given all these blessings, you are in 
an excellent position to expunge any cynical 


attitudes or jaded theories you may 
been harboring. For now at least, 
to be optimistic. 

CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19): Capricorn 
innovator Jeff Bezos built Amazon.com from 
the ground up. He now owns The Washington 
Post, one of America's leading newspapers. It's 
safe to say he might have something to teach 
us about translating big dreams into practi- 


are flexible in de- 
1 other words, he knows exactly what 
s willing to change 
his mind and be adaptable as he carries out 
the specific work that fulfills his goals. That's 
excellent advice for you, Capricorn, as you 
enter the next phase of implementing your 
master plan. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): Here's 
the horoscope I would like to be able to 
write for you by the first week of December: 
'Congratulations, Aquarius! Your quest for 
freedom has begun to bear tangible results. 

You have escaped a habit that had subtly 
undermined you for a long time. You are less 
enslaved to the limiting expectations that 
people push on you. Even your monkey mind 
has eased up on its chatter and your inner 
critic has at least partially stopped berating 
you. And the result of all this good work? You 
are as close as you have ever come to living 
your own life — as opposed to the life that 
other people think you should live." 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): "It's an unbear- 
able thought that roses were not Invented by 
me." wrote Russian poet Vladimir Mayakovsky. 
You're not as egotistical as Mayakovsky, 
Pisces, so I doubt you've ever had a similar 
"unbearable thought.” And it is due in part to 
your lack of rampaging egotism that I predict 
you will invent something almost as good 
as roses in the coming weeks. It may also be v> 
almost as good as salt and amber and mist ^ 
and moss; almost as good as kisses and dusk □ 

and honey and singing. Your ability to conjure < 
up long-lasting beauty will be at a peak. Your 5 
creative powers will synergize with your ap- 3 
titude for love to bring a new marvel into the 2 


B BREZSNVS EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 
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FLYNN 13/14 

L.A. Theatre Works 

“The Graduate” 

Wed., October 23 at 7:30 pm, MainStage 

□ ASL Interpretation 

Tickets start at $15 s*h«x 


'.Hynncenfer.org or call 802-86-flynn today! m 





SEVEN DAYS 


KRMMS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W51VEN Aeekj[W5IVEN 


cou Ntry heart, beatutiful mi Nd 


(ust let me know. mhsSlO. 48. Cl 
GeNuiNely GeNuiNe 

seriously ... see about me.aNG. 38. Cl 






WoMEN MEN 


comPaNioN 


for GiVe_create_sta Nd dow N_ 




suNNy, radical, Practical, 

time all his own. I am highly witted. 
(but unwiilingly). delitist. 53. Cl 




CURloUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


out GoiNG, fuNaNdeNGaGiNG 




Cheers! Goodtimes25. 25, Cl 




rock climbing with, ba PI 009. 32. Cl 
outdoor blueber ry-Picki NG Girl 




MEN WoMEN 







I ooki NG to meet someo Ne New! 

Hi there everyone! Well, in the last year or so, I've reali 2 ed that 
after years and years of being wicked busy. I actually have free 
time again. It was fun to spend it doing stuff alone for a while, but 
the shine's sort of gone off of that over the summer. So, I'd like 
to meet someone awesome to spend it with, rrc _in_Vt, men 
seeking w omen. 34. 

I couldn't live without coffee, sorry, it is what it is. 




the bills. I play in a few different 






brewster.49. CJ 


read the N yt daily 

make it a little bit better? Get my head 

walks? mo Vies’talki NG'textiNG? 

2nd shift frbm 3 p.m. till 2:30 a.m. I 




2shy2 sPeak 2 you 


ill. 52. a 
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HOOKERS 


For groups, BDsM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


women 


mr S. looki Ngforpl AYmAtE 


- VEr SE uhur A SEEkS hEr 


Yes. Me: Yes What? You: Yes Mistress! 





Dr YSpEII NEEDS to b E brok EN! 


feel free to talk to me! i adySyl, 24, G] 
SENSuAI S ExY bbW to Squirt 


MEN 


OWES 


SubmiSSiVEgirl NEEDS Exp Eri ENcE 


Inferno 22. C] 


ku NDAIi NiExpk) D 






hittln' me up' Aandy7928. 26. Cl 
I oVEto tEASE AND pi EASE 




SEArchi Ng for m Y mIStr ESS 

WilDmANofth EmouNtAiNS 

JuSt 4 fuN 
NAk4fu N.27.CI 






SExY coupl E looki Ng for 
Excit EmENt 


NEWtothi S coupl EiSofuN,SExY 


rE I AxAtio N. fll 
ADVENtur E! 




seeking the same, nhvtcplio. 45. Cl 


ADVENturou S.filN coupl E 
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mistress 

maeve 



'Daft.Mitai, 

I love to pleasure my partner with my tongue. Since 
I know she enjoys anal stimulation. I tried to use 
my tongue there too, but she was concerned about 
bacteria. She mentioned something about bacteria 
going from one opening to another and causing 
problems. Can you explain? 


DoUs*. to'^PfeoAe, 



I ove to please 


Anilingus, more commonly known as rimming, 
can be a highly pleasurable experience for both 
giver and receiver. Not only does it feel good, but 
orally stimulating your partner's posterior can feel 
invigoratingly naughty and taboo. That said, there 
are a number of health concerns to consider before 
tossing your lover s salad, as they say. 

When using your tongue, fingers or any other 
body part to stimulate your partner, you should 
never double dip. When common bacteria from the 
anal region is introduced to the vagina and urethra, 
it can cause urinary tract infections and vaginitis 
(that's why ladies should always wipe front to 
back). But your partner isn't the only one at risk — 
ingesting fecal matter can introduce you to bacteria 
and parasites like E.coli and giardia. 

To protect both of you, consider using a dental 
dam as a protective barrier between your tongue 
and her ass. A thorough washing with mild soap 
goes a long way to freshening up the posterior, but 
you can never truly sanitize it. If you can’t get your 
hands on a dental dam. you can improvise with an 
unlubricated condom or latex glove (powder free, 
please) — simply cut down the middle and stretch 
the material over the opening of the anus. For added 
pleasure, use a dab of lube on her side ofthe dental 
dam — the slippery sensation will feel great. If you 
don’t use a protective barrier, be sure to give your 
mouth a good swish with antiseptic mouthwash 
when you're done. 

Above all else. I commend you for getting down 
and dirty with your partner — anal stimulation can 
be wildly pleasurable. Just remember: When you're 
hungry for some rimming, use protection and make 
sure to keep her ass as the main course — spreading 
anal bacteria around could make you lose your 
sexual appetite. 


Cowa awL^et it, 


* 


Need advice? 

email me atmistress@sevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 

sevendaysvt.com/blogs 


SPARTAN DBC 


When: Friday. October 4, 2013. Where: Hyde 
St. Party. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911684 

CUTE YOGA INSTRUCTOR AT STARBUCKS 




isPb 


When: Friday. October 4. 2013. Where: Starbucks, 
Williston. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911683 

RIVERSIDE DRIVE 

Drive on Thursday the 19th of Sept I think I 

BLUE AND REO MOTORCYCLES 

Avenue. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911680 

When: Friday, September 27, 2013. Where: 

Three Needs. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911679 

SWEETNESS AT TULSI TEA 

You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4911678 
POETRY 8. TEA PLEASE NIKTEA 


■ I W Mv Ifyou'vebeen 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


LET YOUR GUARD DOWN YET? 


BLACK CAP CAFE. STOWE 10/1 

When: Tuesday, October 1. 2013. Where: Black 
Cap cafe. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911673 

MONTPELIER CO-OP 9/2S 


Co-op. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911672 
H0TT1E IN ST. A 

the jolley with a 6 pack of Mountain Dew. When: 


ALOHA TO THE BEE SHAMAN 

personals. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911670 
BURLINGTON FIRE ... EMT? 

Fletcher Allen. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911669 
LOTUS LAND SEXY MAMA 

Higher Ground. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911668 


DEALER.COM GINGER 

bed. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911663 
0140 PLUS 0249 IS ME 

GARDEN PARTY 


Love. Trust No Bitch & 

>u: Mon. Me: Woman. 4911667 


POP PUNK PIZZA 

Saturday, September 28. 2013. Where: Big 
Daddy's Pizza. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911666 

ITS A RHYME SCHEME. 

:3. When: Sunday, September 29, 2013. Where: 


SATURDAY MORNING PARKING GARAGE 


morning. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911659 
TOPS IN HARDWICK 

in Hardwick. You: Woman. Me: Mon. 4911657 
KATIE N. OF PLATTSBURGH 

Mountain. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911656 


VINOTOGRAPHY - YOU ARE SPIED 

personals. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911655 



602475,2511 


Vft f.O CE LE ^?> ^P'CA/? 0 


And FEATURING 
Matteo Palmer 
in the Bed Mill 


ft ocktobebfesT ^7 


October 19 

5:00 - 9=50 


a Bacon <& Beer Festival 
’ fk with Dakin Farm 


Basin Harbor Club at the Red Mill 
Kids Activities © Games from 5 7 >m 
Bacon Inspired foods © Grill Items 
Thelmas Bread Dough 
Magic Hat © Woodchuck Cider Tent 
Whistle Pig and their pigs! 


SEVEN DAYS 


The Music! 

Live 5 - 9:50 
BandAnna 
Rehab Roadhouse 
Rumblecat 
Red Hot Juba 
Funk Wagon 


WAX 







FreePressMedi£ 


HowardCenter 
is looking for a 
respite family for 
8-year-old Erica. * 


Here is what Erica would 
1 like you to know about her: 

i Hi, my name is Erica and I am 

eight years old. I am looking for 
someone that I can spend time 
with a few weekends a month. 

I like to put together puzzles, 
color and paint and do other 
arts and crafts. I have a cat at 
home that I enjoy spending time with 
and I really like animals. I like to spend 
time outside riding a bike or a scooter. I 
really enjoy playing with other kids and 
really like games like Candy Land and 

If you are interested in learning more 
about Erica, please contact us today! 


WWW.CRAFTPRODUCERS.COM 


FLEXIBLE SCHEDULE? 


Volunteers Needed 
for Research Study 


FOR MORE INFO, VISIT UVMVTC.ORG, 

CALL (802) 656-0013 OR EMAIL UVMVTC@UVM.EDU 


Q We are looking for healthy adults aged 18-45. 

Q This research study will take place over , 
month period and involve an inpatient stay 
and several outpatient visits. 

Q Volunteers are eligible for up to $3000 
compensation. 


Help us develop a vaccine 
against water-borne disease. 


Q 




STOWE ■ 
FOLIAGE I 

ARTS 3 

U FESTIVAL > 


150 Juried Artisan Exhibitors, Specialty Foods and Spirits 
Great Food, Vermont Beer, Wine, Live Music (see schedule online) 
Craft Demonstrations, Facepainting, Comic Juggling 

Stowe Events Field, 80 Weeks Hill Rd, Stowe VT 
Rain or Shine, Heated Tents, Adults $10, Kids Free 
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CRAFT 

WEEK 








Odessa 


FULL 

TILT 


Wmadshus /* 

A&MCWO I 


(♦ Black Diamond 


cf) raw/av 



!5 <o> 

s K 1 5 ' uuaron SALOMON 



SINCE 1963 

ALPINE 


SHOP 


1184 Williston Road, S.Burlington, VT (802) 862-2714 www.AlpineShopVT.com 












